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anti ivention, 


‘OHOOL BOARDS, and other 
parts of the modern ma- 
chinery of Primary Edu. 
cation have done enough 
hard work to merit oppro- 
briam from worthy rate- 
payers, and to excite 
dread visions of the 
country’s ruin at the 
hands of an over-educated 
common people. Out of 
about a million and a half 
children presented for 
examination in Annual 
Grant Schools in 1878,— 
a few over 80,000 passed 
in reading in Standard 
VL, that is, were able to 


expression ; about 30,000 
or letter, or an easy para- 


phrage; but some 7,500 of 
these failed when tested 





It might be 
thought by an onlooker that these statistics 
should be a potent charm,—that their mere repe- 
tition might serve to banish care and panic, and 
that the nriddle-classes might surely possess their 
souls in peace and comfort for several years to 
come. That sort of evidence of arrears in Primary 
Education, and of dulness among the children 
of wage-paid people, might justify some con- 
tempt for middle-class renegades, who make mach 
of the fact that “the English middle-classes 
are nearly the worst educated in the world,” 

ing thus word for-word what Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, with most candour, went out 
of his way to write in 1861, when reporting on 
popular education in France. Signs of coming 
changes have, however, become more and more 
decided in the course of the years since that was 
written, and apparently the descent has now 
been fairly begun. Notwithstanding much 
wavering and looking back, it will probably 


be continued at an accelerating pace, and will| way, in scanning the daily work and the range 
land us at last in a world in which the Commer- | of studies of some vigorously-conducted middle- 
cial Academy will have vo existence, where the | class school, which happened to be an example 
announcement that a quarter of the scholars in| of what statesmen and many parents wish to 
Public Elementary Schools have passed in the | become less and lessrare, In the course of such 
three higher standards will be heard without|a survey we should think specially—as would 
aneasiness, and it will be a subject for satisfac- | befit our fanction—of the way in which a capable 


tion that England has 
* Bound herself by statute to secure, 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The rudiments of letters, so that none 
ee eeee be forced 
To drudge through weary life'without the aid 
Of intellectual implements and tools,’* 


Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, in opening|to shape and use.” The City of London 
the new Grammar ‘School at Wigan last week, | School. would supply somewhat conveniently 
showed some of the chatiges which are taking | such anillnstration. “The object of the achool 
place,—aecording to his custom, not emphasised | is to furnish a liberal and usefal education for 
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read with fluency and: 
could write a short theme | character 


iy 


not at his command, but by the effective use of 
eloquent statistics :— 

“*I look ppon it as absolutely essential that this question 
of secondary education should be carefully attended to. 
Every possible assistance should be given to those boys 
who show remarkable ability and industry, enabling them 
to rise from class to class, Under the Eadowed Schools 
Act, the Commissioners have had considerable difficulties 
to contend with. Desling with existing endowments,— 
some being endowments by persons who left lands which 
have become far more valuable than when they were 
originally left, —it has happened that in small places they 
have found vast endowments which they have not known 
what to do with, because there were no wants in the dis- 
trict to consume all the money ; whilst, in populous pieces 
which have been comparatively poorly endowed, there 


satisfied the wants of the district, to apply the funds in 
other ways, and in this particular matter I think they have 
done good service. They have made 515 schemes, and those 
schemes absorb endowments to the extent of about 260,0001. 
a year. They have at the present moment under 


school at Newcastle, an excellent school, at least so far as 
it went at the time. It had only seventy scholars, It has 
passed through the mill of the Endowed Schools Commis- 


sion, and has come out reinvigorated, and the scholars | 
already number 430. There was a group of schools in 


hospitals at Hoxton, where twenty scholars were educated 


to be attained,—which is better after all than a 
state of querulous acquiescence in the inevitable. 

The problems to be solved by the combined 
efforts of statesmen, parents, schoolmasters, 
architects might be enunciated in an informa) 


fitted for such a school,—so as to make 
of it a well-devised manufactory in which » 
skilful master-orafteman would find all the tools 
ready to his hand, by which some of the most 
active spirits of their time may be “ battered 





uiibiah edieeiebiididgiveke crane 
in professional, commercial, or trading pursuits, 
without the necessity of removing them from 
the care and contrpl of their parents.” In other 
words, it is a good day-school, mainly for the 
class which is in the exact middie of the middle 
class,—for the sons of master-tradesmen, mostly 
in wholesale trade, and of that body of people 
who, though in receipt of salaries, have about 
the same social rank. Having nearly 700 
scholars, there is a strong staff of teachers, and 
the boys have the sense of belonging to a great 
school, with some traditions and with a future, 
which has often a powerful influence in pro- 
moting some of the finer kinds of ambition 
There would this week be a special additional 
reason for the selection. The competition for 
the new building, intended to be erected at the 
expense of the City on an acre and a half of 
City land on the Embankment just by Biack- 
friars Bridge, has not long been decided. When 
it was announced, the architectural profession wae 
a good deal exercised. The profession is all too 
prone to enterprise and emulative tasks; and 
the magnificent site, and the interesting and 
dificult problem to be worked out upon it, 
piqued many into competing who had laid aside 
the habit, and others who had indulged in it but 
rarely. In our careful review of the fifty-three 
designs submitted in the competition (page 792, 
ante), we gave a preference to the design 
“ Move,”—-calling it “the best plan of those 
submitted, one of the cleverest plans we have 
seen,—the architectural treatment above the 
average, and peculiarly suited in character to 
the purpose of the building.” This desiga 
proved thereafter to be one of six picked out 
for special reconsideration by the committee 
and a week or two ago the Court of Common 


-| Council awarded to its authors, Messrs. John 


& 8. Flint Clarkson, @ special. premium “on 
account of the great ability shown in the 
design.” We have made an exception to our 
ordinary rule, and ‘considered that plans and a 
view of this design,—thongh it is not accepted 
for execution,—might with advantage be shown 
to our readers, seeing that in the nature of 
things so good a type of plan can hardly fail to 


and | be adopted in not a few cases, now that there is 


® probability of great day-schools being erected 
in considerable numbers in and about great 
towns. Thero are other types,—plans actually 
executed and prepared for execution,—which 
also deserve attention, and will receive it at our 
hands,—as time goes on, and the public interest 
in the subject brings it more and more to the 


The scheme of pupils’ work in the City of 
London School, although planned out in detail, 
cannot come fully into use until a suitable 


f 


master; but the boys in each class-room will be 
made to feel themselves part of the whole 
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echool, being assembled with the rest at least 
once a day. The class-master leaves his class- 
room, and the class goes out of his charge for a 
time, while a special lesson on some obligatory 
subject is being given,—for instance, when the 
French master comes on the scene. One lecture 
& week is given in the lecture-room to every 
scholar in natural science,—the classes most 
equal in standing being taken from their class. 
rooms and grouped for the purpose. A boy’s 
day is broken into two sections, and each of 
‘these divided again by a short interval. At 
about a quarter to nine he may be expected to 
appear in the playground; at nine comes the 
summons to the general assembly in the hall— 
for prayers; then the dispersal into the class- 
rooms; @ break of ten minutes or a quarter of 
an hour, and a visit to the playground about 
eleven; class-rooms again till twelve, and then 
the first section of the day is over. The ways 
from the hall to the class-rooms, and from them to 
the playground, must evidently be neither strait 
nor single. The playground plays an important 
part. While limbs are being warmed, and fresh 
air breathed in the playground, the used air can 
be cleared out and the class-roaggsfreshened,ready 
for the return of the boys after the interval. For 
any day-school in a considerable town an ample 
playground is not, however, merely a luxury 
conducive to health and comfort,—it is also 
absolutely necessary for good discipline. When 
there is play-space, it is possible to make it a 
rigid rule that every pupil shall remain on the 
premises, from the time of entry till the time of 
leaving. From half-past twelve the afternoon 
school continues to three, with a short interval 
in the middle of that time. The assembly in 
the hall for prayers may take place then. The 
final departure is a subject for drill. The boys 
having furnished themselves with coats, caps, 
and bags, and returned to their class-rooms, the 
building will be completely cleared in a few 
minutes after the order to leave is given. All 
the cloak-rooms should obviously be reached 
directly from the class-rooms, and wide corridors 
should lead to the principal entrance, which is 
the only entrance and exit for everybody be- 
longing to the school. On Wednesday and 
Saturday, after twelve, all the younger boys 
take holiday, and such of the others as do not 
require lessons in the optional subjects. These 
lessons,—in German, drawing, and vocal music, 
for instance,—are given in large class-rooms 
formed by combining two or more. 

The distance from which boys of this class 
come, and should or might come, to school; the 
applications for admission ; the selection by test 
examinations; the ages at which pupils are 
admitted and their previous training; the ages 
at which pupils leave school, and the course of 
life chosen for them ; the way in which the size 
of classes is affected by the ages of admission, 
by the removes, and by limits of age for 
remaining in certain classes; the obligatory and 
the optional studies; the school examinations; 
the university examinations for prizes and 
scholarships ; the history of the school, holidays, 
boarding, and dining, and a host of other sub- 
jects, ought in good right to be well appre- 
hended by an architect, in order that he may 
get and keep well in mind the exact type of 
school for which he is to supply a home. If 
something was said here in detail about almost 
every one of them some excellent educationists 
might read the whole with relish. A list of the 
acquirements of the ordinary intelligent boy, 
leaving what is known as the Latin class for 
business, between fifteen and sixteen years of 
age, may be of general interest, and must be 
considered sufficient by us at this time. His 
course of instruction will have comprised 
English, Latin (Cwsar, Ovid, Virgil), French, 
about three books of Euclid, algebra up to 
quadratic equations, arithmetic, writing, book- 
keeping, geography, history, ard the elements 
of chemistry ard natural philosophy. He will 
have had some training in vocal music ; for it is 
obligatory in the lower classes, though optional 
in the part of the school which he will have 
reached. If likely to be useful to him in life, 
he has gone through a special course in the 
practical chemistry class-room; and has had 
drawing, and possibly German, lessons on the 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Any 
description of the work in the higher classes 
would not stop short till the university was 
reached ; and that part of the training,—although 
it is most necessary, because it improves the 
uality of the training lower down, and indeed 
throughout the school, and because it does 
something towards “ uniting the various classes 


in the community by the strong 

common cnltare,” and for plenty of other 
reasons, can, of course, only apply to a small 
per-centage of the scholars in the kind of inter- 
mediate school which we have immediately in 


view. : 

The following extracts, from the description 
furnished by the architects with the design now 
illustrated, will allow them to expound their 
views of what such a building should be. It 
is to be understcod that we reproduce them in 
view of their bearing on the subject of 
school planning, and not with reference to the 
recent competition (now closed) :— 

“ The principal entrance is at the south-east 
corner ; — & B rag or selected, among other 
reasons, in order that the whole of the rooms 
devoted to administration may be in communi- 
cation. These rooms are put in an unbroken 
line fronting the Embankment, so that all the 
windows would be reached by the sun, and 
would give a look-out over the road and the 
river. No other position for the entrance will 
allow this to be done. With the entrance in 
the centre of the fagade, part of the rooms must 
be placed on one side of the entrance-hall and 
part on the other. The library, as it adjoins the 
committee-room, can be used as & waiting and 
special conference room, &c. A large clock- 
tower is placed over the entrance so as to give 
importance to it, and prevent the building 
being dwarfed by the adjoining hotel. The 
porter would control all entry to and exit from 
the building from his rooms on the right of the 
entrance-hall ;—the book-room, the lift reaching 
every floor, and the porter’s stairs carried down 
tothe basement and up tothe porter’s residence 
at the top of the building, are placed on the same 
side of the entrance-hall. On the left side are 
the secretary’s rooms,—and the rest of the 


front next the river, the head-master’s class- 
room being at the south-west angle, so that he 
may occupy the position between the admini- 
stration and the other class-rooms. 

The proper position for the hall, or large room 
for 1,000 persons, in which the school would meet 
for prayers, prize distributions, &c., would 
appear to be settled by the following considera- 
tion. The classes would pass in the easiest 
possible way from the hall to their respective 
class-rooms by several exits not interfering 
with each other, if the class-rooms were placed 
so as to surround the hall on every side. A 
large number of class-rooms deriving their 
principal light from the south, would not, how- 
ever, be desirable; and, on this site, east class- 
rooms should be avoided, owing to the 
height (between 80 ft. and 90 ft.) of the 
adjoining. The larger number should be placed 


north. The hall must, therefore, have its longer 
axis running east and west. As there will be 
only one story of class-rooms on the west, the 
end of the hall can be brought into view, in 
such a way that, although it is in the direct 
centre of the whole block of buildings, it will 
assert itself and largely influence,—as the 
largest and most important internal feature 
should do,—the external expression of the build- 
ing. It should be specially designed for use 
as an auditorium, and have windows in all its 
walls, many of them carried fairly low down, 
so as tobe available for additional classea, 
examinations, and other purposes. The walls 
would be pierced with thirteen doorways, a 
certain number in each of the four walls, ten 


of which the school is composed ; so that only 
two classes would leave and enter by any one 
door, and the hall might thus be filled and 
cleared with the utmost ease and order. 

_The method of communication, between the 
different parts of the buildings, is‘almost decided 
on when courts have been placed on the north 
and south of the ball. For girdling corridors on 
two floors can then be well lighted in every 
portion. The west corridors on the ground 
floor would be lighted by windows placed above 
the roofs of the cloak-rooms, which are about 
9 ft. in height, the height of the class-rooms 
ry ee on the same story being about 
fluity quite uncalled for by the uses of 
building; but, as the south-enit staircase the 
be used at times by ladies and others, there 
might be in it a little deviation from the plain. 
ness maintained elsewhere in the s 
which are four in number,—one at each angle 
of the corridors, In order that the whole of the 





boys may reach the playgrounds from the 


bond of a,ground-floor quick! 


administration occupies the remainder of the | lig 






























Focal | ings to mx 


so as to derive their principal light from the | by 


being allowed for the use of the twenty classes | eastern 







grand staircase would be a super. | i 


y and without confusion, 
double staircases would be provided in three 
in all,—each 


leading 
about 100 boys. south-east 
-west staircases would be carried up to 
the sur tig gg oe mga 
boys entering room lower end ; 
near the lecturer’s platform from the south-west 
staircase, and the other 200,—the remainder of 
the 400 whom the lecture-room would be 


upon the open space 
ps aphvadh. 9 thus being secured without double 
windows. The class-rooms are on two floors 
only. Thirteen out of the twenty are on the 
same floor as the head-master’s rooms and the 
hall; this will allow a ready classification into 
senior and janior departments if desired. A 
young boy, placed in the north-east class-room 
on the first floor, would pass on at the removes till 
he reached the west class-room on that floor ; 
and thereafter similarly on the principal floor 
he would pass from class-room to class-room in 
series, until he reached the head-master’s 
cemaaen at ele ee 
ing. The plan, therefore, expresses very 
the way in which progress in the school will be 
made. Every class-room is lighted from the left 
side of the desks. The three class-rooms in the 
centre of the west front can be combined so as 


to form one large room when » yas for 
drawing lessons, being divided by . 
doors. These class-rooms are lighted by lantern- 


ights, and two class-rooms adjoining could be 
similarly lighted if so large a number of 

lighted rooms should be deemed desirable. 

lantern-lights would ordinarily be closed by 
wood.shutters at tke ceiling level, but during 
the drawing lessons the shutters would be 
opened, and the lower portions of the windows 
in the west walls of the class-rooms would be 
closed by shutters. Two class-rooms at the 
north-west angle of the building on the ground- 
floor, and the two over those on the first floor, 
have also double sliding-doors, so that these 
pairs of class-rooms can also be combined when 
required. As class-rooms arranged for being 
combined are not so serviceable as class-rooms 
wholly surrounded with brick walls, no more 
than the number decided upon as absolutely 
should be formed. There are open- 
ings in more than one wall of the class-room, 60 
that the air in them can be freshened at times 


school. 
7 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft., for forty boys. They would 
contain for each boy,—in addition to the usual 
fittings,—a locker to hold a change of clothes, 
and a coil of hot-water pipes, so that damp 


so that it may have windows overlooking the 
river, and have windows also in its north wall. 
With doors at both ends, only 100 boys need 
enter and leave by the same entrance. If the 
use of it asa -hall should be 

. each with the 
formed ; 
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SECTARIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Tur case of “ Botterill and Another v. Whyte- 
head,” which was tried st last Leeds assizes, 
before Lord Justice Bramwell, with the result of 
a verdict for the plaintiffs, came up again 
week before Mr. Jesties Hawkins and Baron 
Haddlestone, in the shape of a motion for a rule 
for a new trial on the part of the defendant, 
which the judges ultimately granted. 

The case has some significance in reference to 
the practice of modern charch architecture and 
the attitude of the clergy in relation thereto. 
The plaintiffs are architects at Hull, and the 
case, as some of our readers may remember, 
was an action for libel brought by them against 
a clergyman who had written to the custodians 
of Skirlaugh Church, in Yorkshire (the vicar 
and the squire’s steward, to wit), protest- 
ing against the employment of the plaintiffs to 
restore the said church, on the ground that they 
were Wesleyans, and therefore could not under- 
stand the work. In the early days of the 
Camden Society and the ecclesiological craze 
such an opinion would have been a matter of 
course with every sound Churchman. We had 
hoped that clergymen were becoming a little 
more philosophical in the matter, and trast that 
we may, at any rate, regard the reverend 
defendant in this case as a “survival” rather 
than as a representative of the feeling of the 
majority of the clergy who concern themselves 
with architecture at present. 

Whether the charge complained of be in fact 
libel or not does not so much concern us, and 











may at any rate be left to the decision of the | ge 


lawyers. But one or two of the special expres- 
sions on the subject which were elicited from 
one side or the other in the course of its dis- 
cussion are certainly suggestive of comment. 
The manner in which the objection to the 
employment of a Wesleyan architect in the 
treatment of a church was in the first instance 
urged by the clerical defendant in the case 
shows & curious confusion of ideas such as we 
have not unfrequently observed in relation to 
this subject. “The restoration of Skirlaugh 
church has fallen,” it was said, “into the hands 
of an architect who is a Wesleyan, and can have 
no experience in church work. Can you not do 
something to avert the irreparable loss which 
must be caused if any of the masonry of this 
ancient gem of art is ignorantly tampered with ?” 
Now, in this appeal two issues are raised which 
are in reality perfectly distinct from one another. 
The first part of the sentence suggests that the 
Dissenting architect can have no experience in 
church work ; in other words, cannot have been 
accustomed to oversee the arrangements and 
the appareil supposed to be specially required 
in fitting out a building for a specific form of 
worship. This, though it need not necessarily 
be true, may very probably be so in many cases. 
The question so far is one of preparation for a 
special ritual; and asin the majority of cases 
the members of a religious community employ 
an architect of their own community, the proba- 
bility would be that, as a matter of fact, an 
architect belonging to another community whose 
ideas of ritual were considerably different from 
those of members of the Established Church, 
might be reasonably supposed to be inadequately 
informed in regard to the requirements and 
fancies of the latter. The other half of the sen- 
tence introduces another kind of consideration. 
The fear lest the masonry of “an exquisite gem of 
art” should be “ignorantly tampered with” in- 
troduces the purely architectural side of the 
question, which is quite another matter. The 
masonry, in other words the architectural 
design, of a building, Gothic or Classic, sacred 
or secular, regarded as a work of art, is a sub- 
ject the right understanding of which depends 
purely on architectural ability, and is not con- 
cerned with the question of religious creed or 
ritual at all. It is desirable to take an oppor- 
tunity of saying this as plainly as possible, 
because there are still those in high places, 
architectural and clerical, who are ready to 
say otherwise, and the most absurd statements 
have been from time to time publicly made on 
this head. We remember not so long since an 
instance, where an eminent architect seriously 
told those who came to hear from him a lesson 
on church architecture, that no architect could 
design a chancel who was not inwardly con- 
vinced of the doctrine of the real presence in 
the Sacrament. This is an example of the 
length to which a purely ritual and sectarian 
view of architecture will carry even clever men. 
Given the conditions under which the ritual is 
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be performed and the signification attached 
i" myn the designing of a chancel, more 
—. when it is a sine qué non that it should 
a reproduction of an existing architectural 
style, is a mere matter of archeological and 


last | constructional knowledge and of architectural 


taste and ability. Those who have habituated 
themselves to regard the subject from the con- 
ventional stundard of ritualism (not using the 
word in any opprobrious sense) may have 
rendered themselves too prejudiced to see this ; 
but it is the natural conclusion of any educated 
people who look at the matter in an unbiassed 
frame of mind: and it is not surprising that in 
the yet faial Se enn ee cs 
udge should have expressed his opinion 
t ray might jast as well say that an architect 
was not fit to repair or form an opinion upon & 


Grecian temple because he did not believe in| t 


Jupiter and Juno.” It would have been more 
strictly correct, since a Grecian temple was re- 
ferred to, to say “Zeus and Heré”; but there 
can be no doubt Lord Justice Bramwell’s 
criticism expresses the common sense of the 
matter. 

The architectural design and ordonnance of 
the Parthenon, the proportion of its parts, the 
optical corrections of ita lines, and all its other 
beautiful refinements, have no relation of any 
kind to the character or the worship of Pallas 
Athené. They are simply artistic refinements 
which would be of equal importance and interest 
were the temple dedicated to an Egyptian dog- 
headed divinity, or to Christian worship of the 
purest kind. 
neral way, that the architectural refinements 
of the building were better bestowed in the 
latter case, but that is all. A fortiori, then, it 
may be said that a Christian architect of one 
denomination can find no difficalty in 
understanding and treating the architecture of 
a church built for another denomination, so far 
as we regard it as a work of architecture. Not 
having much sympathy ourselves with the 
attitude of the Dissenting mind of England 
towards esthetics generally, we yet fail to see 
any obstacle to the thorough comprehension by 
a Wesleyan architect of the masonry and 
structural design of a Medisval church, or of 
the style and feeling of its ornament. The 
objection, so far as we regard the building from 
an architectural point of view, is, in fact, too 
absurd to be worth discussion. 

There is, however, the ritual point of view. 
The Churchman holds that there are certain 
symbolisms in trae English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture which the Dissenting architect can 
by no means understand or work out with the 
proper feeling. We might say, in the first 
place, that a good deal of this symbolism is 
more fancy than fact, and that it is en- 
grafted by the modern ecclesiological mind 
upon the ancient architecture, often on 
slight and doubtful grounds. It might be added 
that the importance thus given to symbolism 
in church architecture is foolish and out of 
keeping with modern feeling and modern educa- 
tion, and that a little cold water thrown upon 
it occasionally would be no bad thing; but this, 
of course, is begging the question. The fact 
remains that a number of Churchmen do attach 
importance to symbolism, and ire knowledge 
of and attention to th ab the'bante of their 
church architect. It may, however, surely be 
said tnat if the ritual and decorations of Pagan 
temples can be “got up” and understood by 
modern Christian architects, it is quite as easy 
for the Wesleyan architect to understand and 
to master the ritual requiréments of the Esta- 
blished Church service. And, in fact, we more 
than suspect that these requirements are got 
up and dealt with successfully by architects 
who pass, even with the High Church party, 
for experts in church building, and who really 
are as far removed from serious interest or 
conviction in the matter as any Dissenter could 
be, but who study Church ritual from an 
esthetic point of view, in order to meet the 
demands of people who have good and interest- 
ing work to give. These professional men are 


have learned the 
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span in place of the three-aisled arrangement. 

chapels have, in fact, shown the attempt 
to manipulate Gothio architecture so as to 
adapt it to practical considerations as felt at the 
present day, in a manner which church archi- 


though very antiquarian and imitative, was cer- 
tainly a favourable contrast in regard to good 
taste and refinement of detail to that of most 
Dissenting buildings. But this has been very 
much altered of late years, and Dissenting archi- 


the clerical defendant in the case which sug- 
gested these remarks was old-fashioned in his 
knowledge, and was unfairly gauging the 
Wesleyan architect of to-day by the W: 
architect of twenty years back, and hinc ille 
lachryme, 
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THE ART OF THE TURNER.* 


Tt is now some years since we reviewed the 
first three volumes of a work of which the 








engi " i 

cited, will be found in the Universal Catalogue 
of Books on Art, which gives the date 1847- 
1852 for the publication of the earlier volumes ; 
with the name of C. 1 as the author. 
The present author, Mr. John Jacob Holtzapffel 
(who is master of the Worshipful Company of 
Turners), is now, as he explains, carrying 



































the entire of the work now before 
us, as to which it is little enough to say that it well 
fulfils his of, at the same time, giving 


yet contemplated in order to complete the work, 
it will be useful to the reader, as well as fair to 
the authors, to say & few words as to the general 
design of this series of volumes. 

The first of them deals with the materials 
which the vegetable, the animal, and the mineral 
kingdoms offer to the workman. The different 


do not require 
-edges. 
of con- 


struction, the modes of action, and the applica- 
tion of tools used by hand, are investigated, as 
well as those of machines derived from hand- 
tools. Chisels and planes, tarning-tools, boring- 
tools, screw-cutting tools, saws, files, shears, 
and punches are described, as well as the modes 
of use; and an account is given of various 
machines in which the hand-processes are more 
or less closely followed. 

The third volume deals with abrasive and 
miscellaneous processes, which cannot be ac- 
complished with cutting-tools. These 
pass from the rough extreme of to the 
most delicate finish of polishing. The two 
actions may be viewed as different applications 
of a process essentially the game. They are 
applied both to the production of form and to 


the embellishment of surface, and include the | is 


numerous cases in which, from the nature of the 
materials operated upon, and other causes, 
cutting-tools are altogether inapplicable. Var- 
nishing and similar modes of finish are also 
referred to in this volume. 

The fourth volume, which is now before us, 
was originally designed to contain descriptions 
of various lathes, and applications of numerous 
chucks, or apparatus for fixing objects to be 
wrought in the lathe. Elementary instruction 
in tarning hard and soft woods, ivory, and metal, 
and also in saw-cutting, follows; with numerous 
practical examples, — some and simple, 
others difficult and complex,|to show how much 
may be done with hand-tools alone. 

The fifth volume is to treat on the principles 
and practice of ornamental or complex ’ 
The use of the slide-rest with fixed tools here 
comes in. The im t features of revolvi 
cutters, used in the sliding-rest with the division- 
plate and over-head motion, various kinds 
eccentric, oval, 
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the putter fr the Boo Sob, which te gouseally 
the potter in kk * y 
regarded as as old as the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century ourera. It is true that 
one which may be with the 
formerly-cited allusion by Herodotus as to the 
succession of day and night (Job xxxviii. 13-15 
obscured by the introduction of the 
“geal.” No doubt the Hebrew word which con- 
cludes the first member of the fourteenth verse 
has the meaning seal. But “to complete” is an- 
other rendering of the root of the word; and in 
one passage in Leviticus (xv. 3), the expression, 
rendered by Gesenius “ stop his flesh from flow- 
ing” hints at a translation more consistent with 
the idea that a reference is made in the place 
we have cited to the work of the potter, than 
with that of the use of an impress, which would 
require baking in order to be of any t 
value. Neither is the verb translated “It is 
turned,” nor is the context, which refers to the 
succession of day and night, applicable to the 
word “ seal.” 

Whatever, then, may be the date of the inven- 
tion of the lathe, which we take to be, in its 
essence, @ machine which gives motion to the 
object to be formed ; that 
drill, on which the object to be formed is 
submitted to the action of a revolving tool, is 
shown by Mr. Holtzapffel to be on 
the walls of an early Egyptian tomb. The 
dynasty of kings to whose date the representation 

ion i i mentioned by 
Mr. Holtzapffel, nor have we eed, Oe fine 
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arose. To roll a 
any kind, between 
by the use of rude 

ly a rough rolling- 

3 to give revo- 
the hands ia order to 
friction of its point; were 
towards the origina- 
the lathe. And, as 
the introduction of an axle 
used for the purpose of 
of manufacture, that 
tarner what the thought 


so many centuries 
engine. 
ves 


Holtzapffel gives admirable sketches not 
and Chinese drills, of extreme 
of Indian, Persian, Arabian, 

Notwithstanding the 
which is shown by the occarrence 
appliance amongst so unchanging a 
the Chi the oldest representa- 
Holtzapffel is acquainted 
the machine which is 
as he, in Europe, is taken 
°@ wood « cat uced in the volume 
us) in the “ Panoplis Omnium,” a rare 
book by Hartman Schopper, published at 

0 -the-Maine in 1568. This valuable 


hinted, it 
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Tornarius, the tarner, thus advises his readers,— 


* Sedulus e flava tornarius omnia buxo, 
Torneo meo torno quicquid habere voles.” 


Boxes, balls, and are enumerated in the 


ted | following lines as articles thus formed at 


will from yellow boxwood. 

The European form of lathe is considered by 
Mr. Holtzapffel to owe its special character to 
the Western habit of standing, rather than 
sitting to work. Hence the centres (which in the 
Indian lathe are simply round nails or spikes, 
driven into short wedged into the ground, 
at a height of about 8 in. above the soil) are 
raised to a convenient height, and means are 
adopted of giving solidity to the framework. 
Instead of the bow, which, applied first to the 
drill, was next employed to give a reciprocating 
revolution to the object to be wrought, an elastic 
pole was introduced above the lathe. To that 
was attached one end of a string or cord, which 

round the axis of the rotary part of the 
and was then attached to a stirrup or toa 
treadle-board. By this contrivance the foot, 
which the Indian turner employed to steady the 
cutting-tool, was used as the motor power ; and 
both hands of the workman were set at liberty 
for the management of his catting-tool. The 
disadvantage of this kind of lathe (which still 
retains its place in not a few country workshops 
in our own day), is that half the time, and half 
the power, of the workman are lost. The tool 
only cats while the work is turning towards ite 
edge, and the return of the pole, and the back- 
ward spin of the work, involves as much loss of 
time and unavoidable waste as does the journey 
ef the coal- on our railways in which 
they have to return empty to the collieries. 

A considerable improvement on the pole-lathe 
is figured, the cut being taken from a work 

blished in Lyons in 1701, entitled “ L/Art de 

ur; ou de faire on Perfection toutes Sortes 


duction of a spring, or archery-bow, instead of 
the pele. This method, while giving increased 
power and regularity to the movement, does not, 
however, avoid the inconvenience of reciproca- 
ting action. The use of continuous motion, the 
lathe being driven by means of st is first 
represented in Schopper’s book, dated in 1568. 
He there exhibits a detached wheel used by the 
turner of pewter tankards, who is working at a 
centre-lathe set in motion by a fly-wheel turned 
by a second person. In 1816 a hand-driving 
wheel is engraved in the “ Manuel du Tourneur.” 
The combination of the treadle and the fly- wheel, 
by means of which the workman can produce 
continuous rotary motion by the action of his 
own foot, was first applied to the grindstone 
and to the wheel of the gem-engraver. These 
are figured by Felibien, among whose numerous 
works one, entitled “Des Principes de !’ Archi- 
tecture, de la Sculpture, de la Peinture, et des 
autres Arts qui en dependent ; avec un Diction- 
naire des Termes propres 4 Chacune de ces Arts,” 
was published in Paris in 1676, and again in 
1690, 1697, and 1699. 

Having arrived thus far in the history of the 
lathe, Mr. Holtzapffel exhaustively to 


discuss the momentum of the driving-whee!, and 
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the varieties of hand fiy-wheelr. The hand- 
wheel, he points ort, receives two impulses 
during each revolution ; the foot-wheel only one ; 
so that, in order to obtain equal momentum, the 
latter requires to be made to move at at least 
donble the speed necessary forthe former. As 
aspeed pulley, the fly-wheel converts the velocity 
most easily obtained by the operator into that 
called for by the nature of his work, by having 
a series of steps or grooves of different 
diameters, both in the fiy-wheel and io the 
palley which is driven from it. Thus, when the 
diameters are equal, the wheel and the mandrel 
of the lathe move ee for turn ; Roy the — 

ained by changing grooves is inversely as 
che pote Pe of the pair of drams. The speed 
employed in turning the soft woods can hardly 
be too high. But for ivory, hard wood, and 
metal, a gradually decreasing rate of motion is 
required, coming down, in some cases, in power 
lathes, to the slow rate of from 10 ft. to 15 ft. 
per minute, measured at the tool. 

The turn-bench, which is the smallest of all 
turning apparatus, is found in the hands of the 
watch and clock maker, with whom the bow 
lathe has never yet been entirely superseded ; 
and it is extremely well adapted to his require- 
ments. One of these little conveniences, only 
9 in. in length, is figured at p. 26. When pro- 
vided, as shown at p. 43, with a smail hand- 
wheel of from 10 in. to 18 in. in diameter, this 
becomes the clock-maker’s throw, or dead-centre 
lathe. The wheel is turned with the left hand, 
and the tool heldin the right. From its simplicity 
and efficiency, this was long a favourite appli- 
ance of the millwright. When now employed it 
usually carries @ pulley, and is driven by power. 

The cranks and treadles of foot-lathes are 
next described by Mr. Holtzapffel, and this 
section is fo'lowed by another on driving lines 
and bands, splicing, and couplers. As an 
instance of the practical value of the book, we 
here call attention to the set of figures showing 
the mode in which to splice catgut, as well as 
to the cuts of the hooks and eyes for joining 
bands (at p. 54). 

We now arrive at the subject of lathes with the 
revolving mandrels, and ata portion of the book 
which enters into a fall and illustrated detail of 
the subject, which it would occupy too much 
space to attempt to follow. It would be worth 
Mr. Holtzapffel’s attention, in subsequent 
editions of what will no doubt form the 
standard text-book on the turner’s art, to insert 
a short glossary of technical terms. Thus 
when he tells us that the lathe in which the 
work alone revolved between fixed center-points, 
—he uses the American mode of spelling centre, 
received its greatest improvement in the 
introduction of the mandrel, it would be well 
to say what is the exact meaning of that term. 
According to the “ Practical Dictionary of 
Mechanics,’— formerly reviewed by us,—a 
mandrel (which the editor tells us carefully 
to distinguish from “a mandril, a short-tailed 
baboon with a red and blue face”) is an arbor 
or axis on which work is temporarily placed to 
be turned. An arbor, according to the same 
authority, is an axle or spindle of a wheel or 
pinion, or, a mandrel on which a ring, wheel, 
or collar is turned in alathe. These quotations, 
though throwing some light on the use of the 
word, by no means detract from the force of 
what we have said as to the importance of 
defining any technical word in a book like that 
under notice. We have to come back to John- 
son’s definition, ‘‘ mandrel, instrament to hold 
in a lathe the substance to be turned.” “ Arbor” 
is not in the edition of the dictionary at hand. 

Chapter IV. deals with modern foot-lathes ; 
first those with plain or back-centre mandrels ; 
secondly, with traversing or screw-cutting man- 
drels; third, the slide foot-lathe. Chapter V. 
introduces us to apparatus added to the lathe 
for specific purposes. Such are the division. 
plate and index, scribing tools, boring collars, 
sliding guides, and back-stays, and the slide. 
rest, with the appropriate tools. The spiral 
apparatus and lifting - biocks and lengthening- 
bearers are also described in this chapter. 
Chapter VI. is on chucks and apparatus for 
fixing the various works in the lathe. Here, 
again, while chucks for different purposes are 
described, we should have liked to see the 
chapter commence with a definition of the word. 
Our American friend defines “chuck” as “ap 
appendage to a lathe; being screwed on to the 
nose of the mandrel it is made to grasp the 
work to be turned.” The “ Classified and De- 
scriptive Index” of the fixing chucks and appa- 
ratas only needs here a line or two of introduc. 


tion to be complete. The fall and exhaustive 
chapter thus commencing completes that por- 
tion of the work which is directly descriptive of 
the lathe, its parts, and its appliances. —_ 

Chapter VII. is on the eed practice of 
soft-wood turning. It contains of 
the highest value to the amateur, or to any one 
who is not regularly apprenticed to the craft of 
the turner. It commences by describing the 
position to be taken by the workman, the velo- 
city he should give to his work, the position of 
the external tools, and the use of the callipers ; 
the position of the gouge and chisel on the sar- 
face, back surface, the plank-way surface, and 
on the cone; the internal cylinder, boring, in- 
ternal soft- woodtools, hollowing with the gouge, 
hook and side toole, and the internal surfaces. 
Last come directions for turning the sphere and 
the interna] hemisphere. 

Chapter VIII. is on the elementary practice 
of hard-wood and ivory turning, which is divided 
into five sections, corresponding, mutatis 
mutandis, with those of the last chapters. 
Chapter IX, on the same principle, deals with 
elementary metal-turning. Chapter X. is on 
screw-cutting. Chapter XI., an extremely sug- 
gestive one, is on the sphere, and various forms 
ia hard wood and ivory derived from that solid. 
Here will be foun’, redaced to rule and to com- 
pass, the whole mystery of the Chinese ball, 
consisting of several thin spherical shells, one 
within another, pierced with holes, and contain- 
ing a solid ball in the centre. Solids within the 
sphere, moreover, are prodaced by the lathe 
with magical effect; the sharp conical points 
of the inner figures projecting like the quills of 
the porcupine from the containing shell. 

Chapter XII. contains practical ezamples of 
simple plain turning in wood and ivory ; 
Chapter XIII., practical examples of combined 
plain turning, executed with the hand-tools 
alone; and Chapter XIV., miscellaneous plain 
tarning in wood and ivory, dyeing, staining, 
and darkening. There are twenty-two fall-page 
illustrations. Two of these give details of that 
beautiful pierced work for the Arabian lattice- 
window which often occupies the place of glass 
in the East. Most of others are drawings of 
vases, candelabra, and other objects, produced 
by the lathe. As to this part of the work, 
we wish to call attention to the superior 
elegance of the forms taken from Etruscan 
vases, to which we may, perhaps, add, the 
Pompeiian tripod (fig. 748) over some, which, 
like 732, 747, 707, 679, and especially 681, seem 
to have been fitted together impromptn, in the 
way of puzzle. And if we have anything to 
add by way of reserve to our commendation of 
@ work that is worthy of the eminently work- 
manlike name that it bears on its title-page, it 
is that the turner, whether amateur or other- 
wise, cannot be too scrupulously and minutely 
exact in the measurement and reproduction of 
those inimitable proportions (inimitable in any 
other way) which were attained by the imagina- 
tion of the artists of Greece in the noblest 
period of art. 








CAN THESE DRY BONES LIVE? 


THERE was a time, not many years ago; when 
the Society of Avtiquaries represented, fairly 
enough, the antiquaries and antiquarianism of 
England. All the Jonathan Oldbucks and 
Dryasdusts of the day were inscribed upon its 
rolls, and such of their papers as escaped the 
limbo of the Gentleman’s Magazine were included 
in its Transactions. On the general character 
of those Transactions, tried by the standard of 
the present day, it were ungracious to dwell. 
Much there is of useless and misapplied erudi- 
tion, as in the papers of King, much of specu- 
lation yn hee. in common sense, a certain 
amount of description of royal tombs, openin 
of barrows, clearing out ps ga buildings 
_ many prints of — household books, and 

lzval accounts of expenses, possessing a 
good deal of interest. The age was not al 
ticularly favourable to critical inquiry, and the 
contents of the Archaologia were not in 
advance of the age. 

With the second quarter of the present century 
the race of “ virtuosi” passed away, and a new 
school, assuming the title of archeologists, 
took their place. The “dignity of history” no 
longer prevented an historian from attending 
to the material evidence afforded by topography. 


to visit the spot on which it occurred, and to 





which was studied by Arnold, and much attended 


Men who wrote of a great battle became carefal | of 


Archwological Association, the Archwological 
Institute, and the Cambrian Association,—a 
number of county societies have sprung up, all 
of which are vigorous and well supported, and 


augmenting their probable accuracy. 

Bat, strange to say, in all this renewed life 
and vigour, the Society of Antiquaries, the chief 
official and only chartered re tative of 
English archwology, has taken no share.” She 
has never moved a step towards the recognising 
of these new societies, stil) less has she 
to modify her charter 80 as to allow, in some shape 
or other, of their affiliation. Her Transactions 
have much of their ancient character ; 
they are highly respectable, and now and then 
contain papers of great merit, but the excessive 
delay that has of late years c the'r 
appearance has prevented some of the best 
known of modern ists from using them 
as a channel of publication. Thus, the conduct 
of the society has at this time entirely destroyed 
her claim to re t the i of 
England, many of whom are not incladed in her 
rolls, and but few contribate to her Transactions. 
Not that there is any open breach between her 
and her rivals. They feel no hostility towards 
her. They have, indeed, no reason to be jealous 
of her fame, and most of them would be very 
stad Gangeanc.:Waebeane otstale papenraiees 

are certain ques- 
tions on ebla then great English Society should 
have expressed sound ions. Such are the 
remains, material and philological, of the Britons 
in England ; the traces of the Roman sway ; the 
monaments, military, ecclesiastical, or literary, 
of the English before the Norman Conquest ; 
the architecture, ecclesiastical or military, of the 
centuries ending with the decline of the Per- 
pendicular style. Upon these and many other 
branches of archwology the pages of the 
Archeologia ought to contain rs of an 
authoritative character, but neither in them nor 
in the annual address of the several presidents 
do we find, with some exceptions, any consider- 
able contribution to our archwological know- 
ledge. The Society has for years been asleep. 
No doubt the slambers have been decorous, but 
they have been profound, and none can say that 
the Society has, for a long time past, exercised 
any important influence on English archeology, 
or that its Transactions have held any very high 
positionin the are: ical literature of Europe. 

The recent election of the Earl of Caernarvon 
to the office of President has led many of the 
Society’s well-wishers to believe in a possible 
reform, and his lordship’s opening address on 
his occupation of the chair justifies and encour- 
ages this belief. Lord Caernarvon, though not an 
archwologist, is a man of cultivated mind, as 
well as @ man of business and of the world, and 
his address, though, as became the circumstances, 
of a modest and moderate character, showed 
that he was well aware of the short-comings 
of the Society, and thoroughly determined to do 


what in him lay to apply a remedy. 

Lord Caernarvon’s recommendations are :— 

1. The creation of certain travelling student- 
ships for the purpose of archwological study. 

2. An archwological survey of England in 
connexion with the Ordnance togographical 
survey. 


3. A national Codex Diplomaticus, or collection 
charters. 
4. A new edition of Dagdale’s ‘“ Monas- 


investigate the local evidence; and topography, | ticon. 





5. The publication of the Pipe Rolls, 
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pri papers. 

much for the elucidation of the pedigrees of the 
owners of land, or for the descent of their pro- 
perty. This, moreover, is a work which could 
be undertaken under i 


. discovered, 

ing the lists of abbots. Ground plans 
several abbeys are much needed, with scientific 
descriptions of the architectural peculiarities 
and style. The “ Monasticon” is, however, a 


FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Ir is with regret that we have again to open 
our chronicle from the banks of the Seine with 


only to record that the situation cannot be said 
to have materially changed, though further 
mutual concessions have been made. In the 
y | course of one of the numerous meetings held 
lately by the men, one r, amidst the 
general hilarity of the assembly, made known 
reports that circulate with regard to the 
origin of the funds that sustain the strike. 
conceivable hypothesis has been sug- 
Pope the ex-Empress having 
to be large dorors ; finally, the news 
that the goodly sum of 12,000/. has 
t from England by the English work- 
eir Parisian brethren. 
most important industries of 
bronze-founders, has within 
to suffer from’ the incon- 
strike. This action causes much 
as the trade has been suffering 
is year. In addition, foreign com- 
ich has already closed the foreign 
French, will receive a further 
is check to an industry in which 
ime had no rival. Muchas it may 
that the trade has received so 
w, from an artistic point of view, 
deserves but small credit for the 
cargoes of worthless, tasteless trash she has 
exported to every mantelpiece and over-dressed 
café of the world, civilised and uncivilised. 
While Paris is still suffering from one of the 
many counter-effects of last year’s world’s show, 
from the banks of the now almost lifeless Se: ne 
we learn that the rival “in small” of Paris, 
Brussels, is rapidly pushing forward her pre- 
parations for next year’s national Exhibition. 
We are not again to be tired by a huge inter- 
national show: Belgium and her history, pact 
and present, and the art and industry of her 
active provinces, will supply ample food for 
study. Of all the countries of Europe the indus- 
tries of few, perhaps, excepting Holland, and, of 
course, from the same reasons, Switzerland, are 
so little known as those of Belgium. Prosperity 
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year in the gay little capital, when we hope 
that Belgium may become better known to the 
rest of the world. In size we are not, forta- 
nately, to have a huge palace: the two pavilions 
of the Exhibition, one of which is already 
covered, present a superficies of some 7,200 
yards. The executive bureau of the Exhibition 
y | originally decided to exclude all exhibits from 
abroad. But now exception has been made in 
the case of those foreign products which consti- 
tute the raw material of any industry exercised 
in the country. 

Within the last week an interesting competi- 
tion has been contested at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts; it is the first time that the so-called 
“Concours des Gobelins” (the design for a 
piece of ta to be reproduced by the 
Government factory of that name) has taken 
place. There are to be two trials; and a few 
days since the first competition was decided. 
The definite judgment is to be given on a 
second trial. The object of the competition this 
a the model of a piece of tapestry with a 

works. destined for the room of the Bibliothdque 

The publication and editing of the Codex and | Nationale, which still retains the name of the 
registers might be undertaken by |former owner of the old building, Cardinal 

alone. Mazarin. The tapestry is to represent “the 
and/| genius of letters, science, and the arts in 
antiquity”; it is to be about 22 ft. or 23 ft. 
broad, and about 15 ft. high. Of the numerous 
sketches exhibited it was certainly curious to 
observe how few of their designers had attended 
to even the most elementary rules required in the 


Tt is difficult 
to produce works of 
art in the same material in which were worked 
such marvels in the past, but the French Go- 
vernment certainly spares no pains to foster the 
interesting traditions of this once great branch 
of art. It is to be regretted that, in England, 
our South Kensington Museum authorities do 
not adopt some analogous method, for ne more 
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noble decoration can be imagined for the walls 
of our great buildings than fine pieces of tapes- 
try. Why should not the bare walls of the 
Albert Hall,—particularly those two great 
glaring patches on each side of the organ,—be 
decorated with allegorical pieces of tapestry ? 
Let them first be old pieces till the school of art 
has produced others to replace them; and let 
those who doubt the efficacy of the effect of 
such decorations in a vast hall, visit the (now 
alas! deserted) Chamber of Deputies at Ver- 
sailles, where on the walls at each side of the 
tribune hang (certainly hung a few weeks 
since) two superb pieces of Louis Quatorze 
tapestry,—probably designed by old Sebastian 
Leclere or Lebrun,—and lighting up with their 
sober brightness the whole interior of the vast 
chamber. We strongly suspect that if a diligent 
hunt were made among the storehouses and 
lumber-rooms of our palaces, some gorgeous 
treasures from the looms of Flanders, France, 
and the East would not fail to be brought to 
light. : 

“Speaking of exhibitions and treasures hidden 
away, we may mention that at the present 
moment the French Government is actively 
employed in re-organising its Colonial Museum, 
which, in due course of time, will be opened at 
the Palais de }’Industrie, that most useful of all 
the permanent buildings in Paris. At a time when 
our own India Museum is about to be “ broken up,” 
is it not somewhat surprising that we who pos- 
sess, of all the countries of the world, the largest 
number of colonies, can boast of no Colonial 
Museum? The short space of a paragraph is 
scarcely calculated for the discussion of such a 
deficiency; but does it not appear somewhat 
to be regretted that our Consular agents, and 
even our missionaries, are so neglectful? The 
time is rapidly approaching, if it has not already 
come, when the “ blessings of civilisation” will 
have exercised their invariable influence on 
formerly untouched portions of the globe, and 
before long it will be impossible for us to restore 
the past of those countries the Anglo-Saxon 
race so actively colonises. At the Invalides 
there is an interesting collection of ethno- 
graphical models, dressed correctly, and repre- 
senting the inhabitants of the most distant 
parts of the globe; and no more instructive 
Sunday afternoon can be passed than in this 
collection, which forms so marked a contrast to 
the splendour of the armour and the artillery 
and war material of the rest of the famous 
museum. Why have we not in England some 
such collection? The idea may seem easy to 
suggest, but it cannot fail to have struck more 
than one intelligent British representative abroad, 
placed in a peculiarly advantageous position for 
acquiring every information on the subject, only 
that public acknowledgment has been wanting. 
Such a collection might easily be formed by 
loans, for private individuals who return from 
the colonies rarely fail to bring back some 
memento; and it may be observed that such a 
museum need not be made a permanent attrac- 
tion in the metropolis: the provincial towns 
would probably derive more benefit from its 
teachings than the busy and over-occupied 
capital. 

Irreverent as the objection may seem, on 
reading in a recent number of the Builder an 
account of the interesting abbey of Monte 
Cassino and its far-famed library, the recol- 
lection suggested itself to us of a visit once paid 
to the house of St. Benedict by no less a classic 
scholar than Boccaccio, who has told us how, 
being in Puglia, he determined to visit the 
monastery of Monte Cassino. Arrived at the 
hospitable gate, he desired to see the library, of 
the rarity and wealth of which he had go often 
heard. He found, to his surprise, the place with- 
out a key or even a door; the grass grew on the 
window-sills; the books lay thick with undis- 
turbed dust. He examined several volumes, 
and, to his bibliopolic horror, found a large 
number “ST wanting; in other cases the 
margins been cut out: almost every book 
had been mutilated. Having asked a monk the 
cause of this extraordinary neglect, he was 
informed that from time to time the monks, 
wishing to make a few baiocchi, scraped clean 
a number of manuscript , and made of 
them little psalters, which they sold to the 
children ; as for the margins, they made them 
into little books of piety and prayer for the 
women. The monks, who pass for having pre- 
served the works of the Pagan writers of anti- 
quity, cannot be said to have always played the 
part ped zealous propagators of the light of 





jerores, with the indisputable 


How few of the many who visited, on the 
“ Jour des Morte,” aaa and already = 
crowded cemetery a were aware, 
they passed the more than usually well-designed 
tomb of poor Cockerell, with its three — - 
fresh wreaths, placed there by loving friends on 
their way through Paris, that beneath the well- 
wrought stonework rests an artist whose life, 
notwithstanding the worldly exertions of an 
artificial society, was devoted to the realisation of 
the most accomplished ideal? Poor Cockerell, 
who died just one year since here in Paris, will 
live in the esteem of his friends, and his early 
death will sadden their recollections of the past, 
which, during his short life, he in so many ways 
enlivened. 

Although not even Mr. Ruskin,—an honorary 
if not a sufficiently honoured member of the 
Venetian Academy of the Belle Arti,—has said, 
or can say, too much-in d ion of the resto- 
rations that have injured in his time the “ stones 
of Venice,” the fear that is just now distress- 
ing the artistic world, that the west end of the 
famous church of St. Mark is about to be alto- 
gether destroyed, is somewhat, like most sad 
news from a distance, F 4 
not only by these who still hope to see Venice 
for the first time in its undisturbed ruin, but by 
others who are lately, like ourselves, fresh from 
the lagoons and the Piazetta. It will be a long 
time before the Venetians in authority will have 
at their command sufficient pecuniary means to 
do wholesale injury to their unique place of 
attraction and worship, and from what we have 
lately seen at St. Mark’s, the only immediate 
danger to be apprehended, and in all conscience 
it is serious enough, is an injury at the west angle 
equal only to what has been done to the corner 
overlooking the colamn of red porphyry (the 
Pietra del Bando) at the entrance of the Ducal 
Palace by the Giant’s Staircase. This corner, as 
it existed, and had done for centuries, may be 
seen represented with all the care and trath of 
a thoroughly obedient artist in one of the most 
beautiful of old Samuel Prout’s Italian drawings. 
Something probably must be done to support 
and maintain stones which are proved to be in 
actual danger of falling, but anything more than 
this should be prohibited. 








A NOTE FROM FLORENCE. 


Up to now the mode of finishing the fagade 
of the Duomo has not been decided on. The 
work executed is excellent; I have mounted u 
on the scaffolding and examined it,—work 
as Italians, long used to work in marble, only 
can do. Of course De Fabris, the architect, 
has legions of opposers, and decidedly, had he 
persisted in his firat ign of the three, 
“ Cuspodi,” the whole must have been a failure. 

Among the few bits of news current it may 
be mentioned that the Exposition of old Tuscan 
art, promised to be opened this November, is, for 
want of means, to be postponed till next year. 
It appears that it would be a one specula- 
tion of Marchese Torrigiani. bably energy 
and activity are more wanting than means. 

Another Martha Somerville died here on the 
Srd, the last of the family of the eminent 
Mrs. Somerville. Her death resulted from 
internal cancer. She was a lively, clever, 
amiable woman, and, though not ane retained 
a handsome face and splendid hair to the 


last. 
The new Jewish here is fast 


lavish addition of gold. 
Florence - in the poser a Jews. The old 
nobility, from the division family propert 

among the members of the family, et oesebiar 
poorer and poorer, selling their heirlooms, some 
even the archives of 
members do nothing. No one under thirty can 


be a “deputato,” and there remains only the |i 


army or nothing, or rather the army or 
gambling. 


Florence is trying to show some mann. }i 


facturing spirit. Two rich old citizens have 
begun a crystal manufactory, and there are no 
fewer than four different majolica manafactories. 
The strangers are flocking in. Florence may, 
perhaps, profit by Rome's mi fever 
having prevailed there this summer to a greater 
extent than has been known for many years. 
The Senator Boccardo, in one of his writings, 


that while in Italy the power of 


family. The young |i 
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has a meaning when it is 
applied to and the benefits which spring 
from that is good e 


by everybody. 
In the few minutes at my disposal let me try 
and tell you what, after many years of expe- 
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descant on ventilation, good food, good air, and 
other accessories to health everywhere, at home 
and abroad. And though by our united efforts 

























corridor, to the left | from the and under the superintendence 
of at the ond of ease’ te the ourator’s room. |of Mr. R. Knill Freeman, of Bolton-le-Moors 
The corresponding room at the other end of the in 


take you, if you will go with us, a long way 
sel even that promised commonwealth of | old 
health and long life. 


| 
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THE NEW FREE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, having and egress at each end of the | and seems to say, “ is the age of progress, 

DERBY. corridor, thus ie ee og ter nats goat suaneaer 

Ix a recent issue, when speaking of a crisis | peopie entering Ok chief windows in the|his work. ‘The space on either side of this sub- 
in the history of the Derby Mechanics’ Institu-| . lar bays, the whole of the is | jeot is filled with t the ’ ; 

tion, we referred to the Free Library and) i nted by Nateens- ah ceiling lights from the Cres nin ee 

Museum recently erected there and presented top. fruit , indicati peace 

ak nate Mr. M. T. Bass, M.P.,—in other The onutenl seem oh She peteae the musepm Oe ee ae an 

ificent friend to Derby. has been arranged to serve as & cultivation of letters. mp yen ore 
gh ier o view of te building, the The roof is supported on stone corbels at the | of progress in all branches of from 


foundation-stone of which was laid on Wednes- 
day, the 25th of October, 1876, by the donor. 
It stands in the Wardwick, on the site of the 
old library. The premises, which up to that | ing 
time had served the purpose, were formerly the 
town mansion of a well-known county family. 
The designs for the new buildings were selected 


the 
iti: i i shown by the 
in competition. The plan is as nearly as possible | with open-timber turrets. The central of | visitor on Science is 
in sequare. Theentrence is placed in the centre the tower is also of open-timber sur-|names of Cu and Darwin. got 
of the front, and has a spacious hall, opening by | mounted by a circular roof. The wings have the | south side, a ee nee Pana 
a glazed screen and folding-doors into a/| roofs hipped back, and the ridges finished with | names of Bacon, 
wrought-iron and finials. The 


corridor. 

The room at the end of the corridor to the 
left of the entrance is intended for use as a/i 
ladies’ reading-room, and is separated from the 
general news or reading-room by an open 
wrought-iron screen of ornamental character. 
The corresponding room at the other end of the 
corridor is for students attending the reference 
reading-room. Qn the opposite side of the 
corridor, and occupying the central portion of 
the building, is placed the lending library. This, 
as being one of the principal features of the 
scheme, has been given due prominence. The 
size of the room is 56 ft. by 24 ft., and in order 
to have thorough ventilation, and also to obtain 
additional wall-space for books, it is carried up 
to the full height of the building, nearly 40 ft., 
having a small gallery carried round with book- 
cases in it. The gallery is approached by the 
upper corridor of the main building, and also 
by a circular iron staircase from the ground- 
floor. The lighting of this part of the building | in geometrical 
is by a lantern in the roof. Additional light is | work is of yellow deal, painted. 
procared by the windows between the bookcases| The carving includes, over the front entrance, 
at the back. The entrances for the public are|the arms of the town, supported by sprays of 
near each end of the corridor. The floor of the | bay ; the arms of the donor and other well-known 
library within the counter is raised some 16 in. | families are introduced at appropriate points. 
above the other floor, in order to give the| Ventilation is provided for by the admission of 
librarian and his assistants supervision of the | pure air in various places, and by a system of 
adjoining departments. The division between | exhaust-shafts to collect and remove the vitiated 
the library and the main corridor, and also/air. These are carried up into the tower, and 
between it and the reading-rooms on either side, | terminate in Howorth’s ventilators, of large 
is of timber, with the upper portions filled in | si 
with ornamental glazing, in lead work, of appro- 
priate character. At the right of the library is 
placed the reference reading-room, which is 
56 ft. long by 24 ft. wide, and has an additional 
large semicircular bay in the centre of the side, 
for the use of students. It is lighted by large 
windows at the side and end, and the artificial 
lighting is by large lamps, manufactured by Ben- 
hams, the peculiarity of which is that they 
remove the vitiated air after combustion. The 
newsroom is placed at the left of the library, 
and is similar in size and in other respects to 
the reading-room. 


duced in panels and other places. This has 
been executed by the Coalville ae agp 
Com , from desi pared by the archi- 

pe rg. Ligdbde wens ia at oak. 
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_A-small angle-turret is placed at the north heating, Mr. Cramp, of Derby; ventilation and 10th of June following by Lord Kinnaird, with 
side of the building, near the curator’s house, | gasfitting, Mr. = oe? electric and | fall Masonic honours. The building, the 

having 4 spiral staircase going from the bottom other scientific appliances, Mr. Davis, of Derby ;| of which were prepared by Mr. Heiton, 

to the top of the buildiog, and opening on to| the carving, Messrs. Karp, of London and Man. is in the Tudor style, and occupies the site of 
each story. An entrance to the ground-floor, | chester; marble concrete floors in corridors, by| the old police office and adjoining property, 
for the librarian’s use, is placed on the ground- | Mr. Oppenheim, of Manchester; and marble| acquired by the Police Commissioners for this 
floor, thus giving direct access from his house | mosaic in hall, by Mr. Burke, .of London and | purpose. “Too building bas frontage to Ty 
ee Oe ee Fim of Dechy han aelene * ag eee a aie » enti 

room i 
is provided for a private office for the chairman * i of sere ay 
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i 
tl 
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| 


and secretary. The fireplace, which is placed in | b 
an angie of the room, is quaint and old-fashioned, 
and in addition to shelves and small galleries 
eh at @ small cupboard formed in 
centre. ceiling is appropriately deco- 
rated in colours. Fea r 
The principal staircase consists of flights of 
steps opening from the corridor on each side of 
the hall, and meeting in a central flight from 
the first to the main landing. It is of Hopton 
stone, with ornamental metal balustrade ard 
massive o¢k hand-rail, and is of good width. 
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A SPECIAL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


On Monday last M. Bardoux, who preceded 
M. Jules Ferry as Minister of Public Instruction, 
presided at the annual opening of the Special 
Schoolof Architecture, Boulevard Mont-Parnasse, 
Paris. The ceremony was interesting from more 
than one point of view, and the institution itself 
is well worthy of a visit. This school was founded 
fifteen years ago, recognised by the Government 
as of public utility in 1870, and received the gold 
medal of the great International Exhibition of 
1878. By the side of M. Bardoux we noticed 
seated on the platform M. Jenssen, physician 
and member of the Institute; M. Simonet, 
architect, who with M. Davioud built the 
theatres of the Chitelet and the Théatre 
Historique; M. Chipier, the eminent author 
and archeologist ; and M. Keechlin Schwartz, 
the wealthy Alsatian manufacturer, whose inde- 
fatigable devotion to public and educational 
questions has rendered his name familiar to all 
earnest and patriotic Frenchmen. 

The event of the morning was undoubtedly 
the speech of M. Emile Trélat, who is the 
director of the school. The gracefulness of his 
style, and the eloquence and warmth of his 
diction when alluding to the memory of M. 
Viollet-le-Duc, thoroughly roused the audience, 
and produced a deep impression. The lack of 
space forbids our reproducing this oration, but 
we may translate a few points. M. Trélat 
remarked that in travelling throagh a number 
of towns he had received thanks on all sides 
from persons who had benefited from the 
technical education conferred in so practical a 
manner by this special school of architecture. 
There had, however, also been some hostile 
criticisms, and the object of this meeting was 
to ward off the effect of these animosities. 
Some maintained that what sufficed 
yesterday was enough for to-day; but it was 
surely evident that every day the profession in- 
creased in its knowledge, and, therefore, an 
education considered ample for the previous 
generation no longer satisfied the exigencies of 
the ever-changing circumstances of life and 
progress. Far from opposing the official schools, 
which it was sometimes urged po greater 
prestige, the special school would assist its 
pupils to enter the former. There was already 
a great public school, but its organisations did 
not harmonise with the means and the time 
pupils have to give, nor did its workrooms afford 
the same free scope to the display of imagina- 
tion on the part of the students. The Special 
School of Architecture did not seek to act in 
opposition to official teaching, but to supple- 
ment and strengthen it. Finally, to destroy all 
suspicion of antagonism, it had been determined 
to create scholarships by which pupils of the 
Special School would have their expenses paid 
when studying at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 

Alluding to the subjects taught, M. Trélat 
insisted on the importance of looking beyond 
the grave, and vivifying the present by studying 
the achievements of the past. This led him to 
speak of M. Viollet-le-Duc, who was one of 
the founders of this school. “ We were not all 
his disciples, but we all admired his works and 
words, and glorified his audacious genius. He 
did not take part in our instruction, but he dis- 
played the greatest interest in our enterprise.” 
We are lost in the number of his works. He 
was an incomparable designer and builder, an 
indefatigable writer, who, after spending six- 
teen years over his “Dictionary of Architec. 
ture,” launched forth into new spheres of study. 
At sixteen, his tastes led him to study archi- 
tecture. He went to the schools, and, after 
studying, travelled through Italy, Greece, and 
Sicily. Not satisfied, he returns to France, 
examines every province, and discovers a France 
which no one had known before. The books 
then existing were very poor and incomplete, 
but he ransacked them thoroughly, and in 
studying history, became the best of historians. 
After completing his dictionaries, he perceived 
that modern civilisation was being re-moulded 
by the progress of science. He therefore 
launched himself into the scientific movement. 
For ten years, at the risk of his life, he ex. 
plored Mont Blanc, and finally produced the 
finest maps and description of that giant moun- 
tain. The “frightful activity” of his mind 
was never checked, and in spite of the number 
of his works, they were all well done, and all 
done by himself. Whatever he attempted he 
did openly. Any one was welcome to study 
his works ; his doors were open from eight to 
ten every morning, and to all comers. He con- 
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and the friend of every worker. He was calm, 


the world. He was solely devoted to his work, 
never asked for favours, and fought the battle 
of life alone. Yet on an emergency he could 
leave his solitude and join in public move- 
ments. During the war he created the Ist 
battalion of the Service Auxiliare, and fought at 
Comper and Bougival — General Tripier, 
who ig ved by all Parisians, always quali- 
fied M. Viollet-le-Duc, not as a great architect, 
but as an excellent soldier. After the war he 
joined the Paris Municipal Council, at a time 
when the labours of that body were more espe- 
cially delicate, difficult, and arduous. 

he died from overwork, when toiling for the 
good of the country. In conclusion, M. Trélat 
remarked that, contrary to what might have 
been anticipated, the understanding of the past 
had enabled M. Viollet-le-Duc the better to 


and liberty. 

After a few appropriate words of congratu- 

lation from the chairman, the prizes were dis- 
tributed, and we were not a little gratified to 
find that the most successful pupil of the school 
was an Englishman. Mr. Charles Herbert 
Church took the first “ prize of the Old Pupils,” 
which consisted of a gold medal worth 41., and 
the first “ prize of the Amphitheatre,”—a plati- 
num medal, also worth 41, On inquiry, we found 
that Mr. Church had been sent over to France 
when a boy by his father, who is the director of 
the traffic department of the Madras Railway, 
and his successful studies have won for him the 
respect and friendship of his French fellow- 
students. First among these, his intimate 
friend, M. de Villeneuve, won the gold medal 
for Architectural Composition ; and this amicable 
competition between friends and students of 
different nationalities seemed the more striking 
when we were informed that this young and 
promising French architect is the grandson of 
the Admiral de Villeneuve who fought Nelson 
at the battle of Trafalgar! 
In the evening a sumptuous banquet was 
given at the Hétel Continental, when, again, 
M. Trélat was the principal speaker, and 
explained at greater length the nature of the 
school which was under his direction. The 
friends around him, he remarked, probably 
imagined they were the guests of a school of 
architecture, but he considered them rather as 
the guests of a school of philosophy. In any 
case, he and his supporters had had to practise 
the philosophy of waiting for success, which 
took its time in coming. Encouragement, at 
first, was but whispered in the ear, and on such 
feeble support the edifice had to be raised. Now, 
at last, a school had been founded which was 
recognised as of public utility, receiving public 
support, and destined to still greater 
achievements. France, he urged, was a 
country where there is much to build. 
Its needs are every day increasing. In each 
little village, in every small borough, ambi- 
tious designs were entertained for the construc- 
tion of schools, municipal or other public 
buildings. The special school of architecture 
offers instruction of easy access to these more or 
less benighted districts. Still, opposition had 
been raised, and to show that the school was not 
in antagonism, but was destined to support the 
State and official institutions, they offered, M. 
Trélat repeated, scholarships or exhibitions to 
those who would go to the Ecole des Beaux Arte. 
The latter school was a wide field for experi- 
ments, and he loved that institution. It opened 
gratuitously its rooms, which somewhat 
troubled the private architects who took private 
pupils ; bat, in spite of this, the Ecole Spécial 
remy are ag ges: gg er to faci- 
r ins n by paying expenses of 
those who had the feu sacré while they followed 
the aerey the Ecole des Beaux Arts. This 
action awakened thy. It 
brought them a Gosaeneat Sibraiion of 
1,200 francs per annum, gifts from the munici- 
pality, and other donations, in all amounting to 
about 20,000 francs, Then they had not only the 
gold medal from the exhibition, but when the 
president, M. Bardoux, was Minister of Public 
Instruction, he gave decorations to several 
members of the school. 

M. Jenssen, who, in the absence of M. Bar. 
doux, presided at the banquet, and as an ancient 
professor of the school had witnessed all the 
difficulties that had been overcome, spoke next. 





Through all he had felt the greatest sympath 
for the work undertaken, At this the first 


sidered himself the comrade of every architect | m 
independent, and indifferent to the opinions of | appropriate! 


appreciate the exigencies of the present,—labour | synopsis 
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ception of the work done by this comparatively- 
speaking solitary example of French private 
initiative. The course of studies followed at 
the school is elaborate, and we noticed as a 
peculiarity the very great prominence given 
to sanitary matters in so far as they relate to 
building, ventilation, the lighting of rooms, 
drains, &c. On another occasion we hope to 
pga fully with the organisation of these 
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THE EARLY ARCHITECTURE OF 
SCOTLAND. 
THE RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAOLOGY. 


Mr. Joseru Anperson, keeper of the Anti- 
quarian Museum, Edinb , has just concluded 
a course of six lectures under 
the Rhind Foundation, taking as the special 
subject of the course, “Scotland in Early 
Christian Times.” 


mes. 
In his first lecture, delivered on the 14th ult., 
he ably pleaded for the conservation of the pre- 
historic remains of Scotland. 
Mr. Anderson, in his second lecture, delivered 
on the 17th ult.,* sought to answer the question 
whether there existed in Scotland any eccle- 
siastical structures of date prior to the twelfth 
century, and, if so, what where their character- 
istics? The earliest of the existing twelfth- 
century churches, he said, presented certain 
features of form and construction which were 
of importance for the inquiry. Their form em- 
braced a nave and chancel, and their typical 
features were round arches with radiating joints 
over doors, and windows having perpendicular 
jambs. Ha thus obtained a distinct point 
in time, and a wn type in construction, he 
Seitdlaice of ‘pechuticgieal clnssibectice. 
the r+) i ification. 
Supposing all the ecclesiastical structures known 
to be of the twelfth century or later were swept 
away, there were left a considerable number of 
which the most that could be said was that they 
possessed no architectural features, in the 
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THE BUILDER. 














from a rath of the Pagan time; but there was 


no Pagan structure which, in Scotland or Ireland, i 


assumed the form or character of a Christian 
church, however early or rade. The rudest and 
earliest of those that had survived the lapse of 
time possessed so few of the features we were 
now accustomed to associate with ecclesiastical 
buildings that it was necessary to divest one’s 
self of all preconceived notions on the subject, 
and approach their investigation in the spirit 
of a pure scientific inquiry. The basis of the 
investigation was the historical fact that the 
constitution of the early Scottish Church was 
monastic. Hence the rath which surrounded 
the place of worship also enclosed the dwellings 
of the family of ecclesiastics. Those dwellings, 
like the rath, were not necessarily affected, either 
in form or style, by the change of faith of their 
occupants, and they continued to be constructed 
after the ancient native manner. If, therefore, 
there were found in Scotland a church or 
churches thus associated with a group of 
dwellings constructed in the ancient native 
manner, we were warranted in concluding 
that a group of Christian remains of an 
earlier type than this was not likely to be dis- 
covered. Proceeding to describe three groups 
of ecclesiastical remains in Ireland possessing 
this typical character, Mr. Anderson began 
with Skellig Mhihael, which, he said, presented 
beehive huts, associated with rectangular build- 
ings, the whole enclosed with a wall. There 
were five beehive cells of uncemented and un- 
hewn masonry. They were circular and oval 
on ground plan, but quadrangular internally, 
and the walls, after rising vertically for 7 ft. or 
8 ft., then converged, each stone projecting 
further inwards than the one below, till, at the 
height of 16 ft. 6 in., the roughly domical roof 
was finished with a small aperture, which might 
be covered with a single stone. The doorway 
was small, and over it was a small aperture, 
like a window. There were two other struc- 
tures of unhewn and uncemented stones, which 
differed in being rectangular externally as well 
as internally. One of these had walls 4 ft. 8 in. 
thick, which rose vertically to the height of 
8 ft., before passing into the form of a flat dome. 
The doorway, 4 ft. 10 in. high, and 3 ft. 8 in. 
wide, had inclined sides, this characteristic 
being a constant feature in those early struc- 
tures. There was.one small window in the 
centre of the east end, broader than it was high. 
The features in which this structure differed 
from the oval-shaped cells were its quadran- 
gular form on the ground-plan, its having an 
east window with a slight internal splay, its 
having the doorway placed in the west end, and 
having the remains of an altar platform under 
the east window. There was no difficulty in con- 
cluding from those features that this was an 
oratory or church, and not a cell or residence. 
The second oratory stood a little apart from the 
main group, and was, in the main, a repetition 
of what had been described. There was also 
associated with this group of early buildings 
the larger church of St. Michael, a lime-built 
structure, with walls of roughly-dressed stones, 
doorway in the south wall, with jambs of 
dressed stones, and window with round head cut 
out of a single stone. This must be placed in 
order of time after the two dry-built oratories. 
There was no historic evidence by which a pre- 
cise date could be assigned to any portion of 
those remains. There were incidental notices 
in the annals from which the existence of an 
ecclesiastical settlement on the Skelleg might 
be inferred from 812 to 1044. But it was no 
part of the function of archeology to determine 
pre eieasferte eco What it did was 
simp m according to their t 
and determine the relative sequence of “a 
types. Whatever might be the precise date of 
this group, it was clear, from the characteristics 
described, that it presented a form of structure 
not indig associated with dwellings con- 
structed in the ancient native manner, and sur- 
rounded by a rath. It was thus a composite 
group of a special type, of which it might be 
concluded that no earlier was likely to be dis- 
covered, because it embraced forms and charac- 
teristics which partly belonged to Christian and 
y to Pagan times; and thus marked the 
transition from one to the other. The similar 
group of Ardoilean was next described, its 


i 





commit the common mistake of drawing, from 
mere ignorance of the facts, a conclusion which 
could only be legitimately drawn from complete 

. He rather inclined to the opinion, 
founded on his knowledge of how very little was 
known of the real character of the vast majority 
of the great stone cashels and earthen raths of 
Scotland, that there might yet be found some 
which exhibited distinct and complete evidence 
of this Christian character. In Scotland, as in 
Ireland, it was only on the smaller, uninhabited, 
inaccessible islands that traces of such structures 
were to be found. The first of three groups 
selected for description was that of Loch 
Columeille, in Skye. The remains here, the 
lecturer said, were so ruined that it was 
difficult to determine their features with 
certainty. There was a cashel of stone 
enclosing traces of cells, which it was thought 
had probably been covered with beehive vault- 
ing; also an oblong building whose remains 
were so indistinct that it was impossible to 


therefore, be among the very earliest remains of 
ecclesiastical origin now in Scotland. A second 
group, that of Eilan Naomh, close to which was 
a spring called Columba’s well, showed a small 
church or oratory, associated with beehive cells 
of uncemented masonry. A detailed 

was given of these remains, which the lecturer 
pronounced to be of the typical character of the 
early monasteries in Ireland; at the same time 
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Scotland, belonging to the time when the church 
was monastic, and consisted of little 
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cementing other built with mortar. 
Then there was the more complex type, con- 
of nave and chancel, of which there 


existing relics of the early charch, be- 
with an account of the Book of Deer 
and illuminated MSS., quoting 
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course it would be his duty to deal with objects 
and classes of objects which exhibited, in a still 
more distinctive manner, features and charac- 
teristics which were the of an 
individuality of character developed on the soil 
of Scotland itself. 








THE NEW ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
EDINBURGH. 


Turse extensive and im t buildings, 
which have been erected and furnished at a 
total cost of about 350,0001. (including the 
site), were fi opened by the Lord Provost 
on the 29th ult. Nine years ago, in our volame 
for 1870 (pp. 1006-1007), we published a view 
and plans of the buildings, of which the 
late Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., was the archi- 
tect. The old infirmary, established about 
century and a half ago, had but small be- 


ginnings, but the demand for its beneficent | j 


work was t that the premises had to be 
extended from time to time to meet growing 


needs, absorbing the old High School building. | i 


medical science in the present day; and 
being felt that the patients did not get so fair 
@ chance of recovery, nor the doctors so good 
a field for the successful exercise of 
we wy they would have had in 
lings, @ few years ago the question of 
yebuilding the Infirmary came to the front. 
The immediate rebuilding of the Medical School 
was at first sectlammnted 
being that the hospital 
same site, with such extension 


su energetically Mr. 
1. Boyd (Gh poset” Lord. Provo, and 
Mr., now Bailey, was put in train, to 


secure the 
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carriage 

has a width of 158 ft., and between the third 
and fourth a second space of 88 ft., with corridors 
at the back as before, and a small projecting 
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The pavilions here are somewhat longer than 
those of the Surgical House, measuring, as they 

their width is the same ; 
their position with reference to the 
points of the compass, that having been adjusted 
w of getting the benefit of both 
Each block em- 
three 


f 
: 


rest of the hospital. 
To secure at once durability and imperviousness 
to germs of disease, walls of the wards are 
plastered with cement and faced with parian ; 
the floors are constructed of pitch pine, 
On either side of each ward is a 
of windows, their upper sashes hung upon 
central pivots, so as to be readily opened for 
ventilation. Between the windows are placed 


if 


om of steam Piping employed to keep up 
temperature corridors. Galton grates 
are largely used, with the view of getting the 
full benefit of the fires. Apertures here and 
there, close to the floor, admit fresh air direct 
from the outside; while under each bed is an 
i icating with an extracting flae, 


lating towers, where a warm-water cistern, 
connected with the heating apparatus, is ex- 
to produce the necessary updraught. 
gas-burners, of which there is one to each 
bed, are fisted with hoods through which the 
vitiated products of combustion may pass out 

of the ward. 
The groap of buildings devoted to the 
i Department is situated at the 


somewhat apart from the Infirmary proper, 
having a frontage to Lauriston of 120 ft., and 
constracted in a somewhat plainer style, bat 
so as to harmonise with the general character 
of the design. The leading feature of this 
series of buildings is a spacious lecture-theatre, 
with sitting-room for 220 students, and having 
the necessary adjuncts of microscope-room, 
chemistry-room, &c.. Near by is a mortuary, 
lined with white giazed bricks, which communi- 
cates with the medical and surgical hospitals by 
means of an underground passage, so that the 


boiler-house, where provision is made for work- 
ing the ing apparatus and the hydraalic 
machinery of the lifts. A commodious resi- 
dence for the superintendent, harmonising in 
le with the Infirmary buildings, bas been 
the Meadow Walk, immediately in 
rear of the surgical house. 

In regard to the accommodation for patients 
provided in the new institution, it may be men- 
tioned that of the eighteen wards in the surgical 
pavilions, there are about fifteen which, including 
private beds, will each accommodate sixteen 

i The medical house comprises twelve 
wards, each capable of receiving twenty-one, or, 
counting private beds, twenty-three patients. 
Adding the accident, ophthalmic, D. T., and 
students’ wards, together with the numerons 
reserved beds, for which space will be found in 
other apartments, there comes ont a total of 
about 600, or 140 over the daily average of 
patients treated last year in the old Infirmary. 
The amount of space provided for each patient 
varies from 2,350 to 2,380 cubic feet, as com- 

with 1,800 cubic feet allowed in St. 
homas’s Hospital, London, and 1,226 cabiec 
feet in Fort Warren, Massachusetts. 

The contractors for the masonry, carpentry, 
and joinery work were Messrs. W. Beattic & 
Sons; plaster work, Mr. James Annan ; slater 
work, Bean Anderson & Son; plumber work, 
Mr. Carstairs and Messrs. Barton & Sons; 
heating apparatus, &c. Mr. Purnell, Glasgow. 
The time specified for the completion of Messrs. 
Beattie’s contract was the 3lst December next. 
They can claim the credit of having considerably 
anticipated it. 
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lesbury.—Sir N. M. de Rothschild, bart., 


Ay: 
M.P., is about to present a new Literary and 
Scientific Institute to Aylesbury. 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue thirty-second anniversary festival in aid 
of the Sealed this Institution was held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, on 
Thursday, the 6th inst., Mr. F. J. Dove, president, 
in the chair. age 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts were duly 
honoured, the President, in proposing the health 
of the Prince of Wales, expressing the hope that 
His Royal Highness would, on some future 
occasion, be willing to preside over the annual 
festival of so important a charity as the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution. The secretary, 
Major Brutton, responded for the “Army and 
Navy,” and Captain Bird for “The Reserve 
Forces.” 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “ Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution,” said that the Institution had now 
been established for thirty-two years, and 
daring that period it had granted pensions to 
one hundred poor men and their wives. All 
those pensioners had now passed away, but the 
Institution had at present fifty other pensioners 
on its books. The Institution had now an 
accumulated fund of 20,7001., the interest of 
which sum, supplemented by the donations 
obtained at the annual dinner, and by the 
annual subscriptions, was appropriated in pay- 
ment of the pensions. The necessity for such a 
benevolent institution as that on whose behalf 
he was pleading was becoming increasingly felt 
from year to year. The building trade was one 
which had for many years been absorbing many 
trades which, thanks to the spread of sanitary 
knowledge through the labours of such men as 
Dr. Richardson, had now become essential for 
the erection of healthy dwellings. Architects 
now specified the adoption of more or less com- 
plicated sanitary appliances, and accordingly 
upon the builder there devolved a great deal of 
responsibility in connexion with such matters,— 
a responsibility which was leading tothe absorp- 
tion, by the building trade proper, of the special 
trades concerned in the manufacture and erec- 
tion of such appliances. Besides this, the risks 
undertaken by builders in carrying out their 
works were constantly on the increase,—risks 
of party-walls, risks of adjoining owners, risks 

of life and limb, risks of settlement, and, in 
fact, risks of every conceivable kind. The 
builder had also difficulties in dealing with his 
workmen, with the building owner, with the 
architect, and with the district surveyor; and 
finally, when he had completed his work, he 
perhaps had a great deal of difficulty in obtain- 
ing the money for it. The last difficulty added 
to the others induced in some mena mental 
strain which prevented them devoting due 
energy to their business, which, under such cir- 
cumstances, too often became a ruin and 
a wreck. The rapid growth of the building 
trade had been attended with great and some- 
times bitter competition, and such competition 
too often ended in disaster. True it was that 
many men who had made colossal fortunes in 
trade competition had nobly come forward to 
help the Builders’ Benevolent Institution in pro- 
viding in some measure for the wants of those 
who had been so unfortunate in the struggle 
for existence as to be suppliants at the thresh- 
hold of the Institution. Now the pension 
granted by the Institution to men was 301. per 
annum, which was not sufficient to provide for 
the wants of a man and his wife, but had to be 
supplemented in many cases by the doles of 
friends. He was of opinion that it would be a 
grand thing if, by the co-operation of the trade, 
the amount of the pension could be raised to 
501. He felt sure that by a vigorous effort it 
could be done, and although he was only speak- 
ing his own sentiments, for which the com- 
mittee were not responsible, he felt quite sure 
that if the committee were provided with the 
n augmentation of means, they would 
be only too happy to increase the pension to 
501. Few in that company, however wealthy, 
knew how long it might be before, by some 
fortuitous combination of adverse circum- 
stances, they might be overtaken by misfortune, 
and placed in @ position to need the help of the 
Institution. Therefore, he said to all,—“ While 
you are in a position to help, lend 

and that most heartily.” "?  7°™ BelP, 

The toast was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. H. G. Smith proposed the next toast, “The 
Chairman and President,” and said he regretted 
that Mr. Plucknett, the respected treasurer of 
the Institution, was not present to propose this 
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toast, as was his wont. Mr. Dove had shown 

reaper ican pre Poeewus yrage m3 

tution at heart, and he (Mr. Smith) felt sure 

that Mr. Dove would use what energy he had 

given to him for the benefit of the institution. 
Mr. Dove briefly 


Mr. T. F. Rider proposed the next toast, “The | Blagra 


Vice-Presidents and Trustees,” and referred in 

eulogisticterms to the services rendered by those 

gentlemen. With the toast he coupled the name 

of Mr. Freeman, one of the vice-presidents, who 
ded. 

Mr. Conder, in proposing the next toast, “ The 
Treasurer,” Mr. George Plucknett, said that 
Mr. Plucknett had been identified with the In- 
stitution since its foundation, and he believed 
had never been absent from the annual dinner 
until the present occasion. He was sure the 
company would all deeply regret the fact that 
ill-health prevented Mr. Plucknett’s presence 
that evening, and would join in the expression 
of the hope that he would soon be speedily re- 
stored to health. He had ‘been treasurer of 
the Institution for more than twenty years, and 
was, as everybody knew, most zealous in pro- 
moting the interests of the charity. 

The toast was very enthusiastically received, 
and responded to on behalf of Mr. Plucknett by 
Major Brutton, the secretary, who announced 
subscriptions and donations to the amount of 
8591. Os. 6d. Of this eum 4241. 15s. 6d. figured 
on the list of the chairman, who y gave 
521. 10s.; Messrs. Dove Brothers gave 521. 10s. ; 
Mr. H. J. Dove, 211.; and Miss Dove, 101. 10s. 

The Chairman, in proposing the next toast, 
“The Architects and Surveyors,” referred to 
the progress of modern architecture, observing 
that English architects, at any rate, were able 
to hold their own even in competition with 
foreign architects. With “ The Architects,” he 
begged to associate the name of Mr. Francis, 
joint architect of the Grand Hotel, Charing- 
eross. To the surveyors, architects and builders 
were equally indebted, for when they had 
managed to get their accounts into apparently 
inextricable confusion, the surveyor was called 
in to put things right. With “The Surveyors” 
he coupled the name of Mr. Franklin. 

Mr. Francis, in responding, said he was 
always prepared for something amiable as well 
as clever from their excellent President, and the 
way in which he had spoken of the architectural 
profession entitled him to the thanks and esteem 
of all who were architects. There was every 
reason why there should be the best of under- 
standings between architects and builders. 
The conceptions of the architect were of very 
little value until realised by the practical 
skill, energy, and enterprise of the builder,— 
and he was afraid he must say that some 
very impracticable suggestions put upon paper 
in architects’ offices had to be very consider- 
ably “licked into shape” (if he might use the 
expression) by the builders. Personally, he did 
not think he had ever had business relations 
with any firm which had ended in better results 
than those in which he had been concerned with 
the firm with which Mr. Dove was identified. 
Mr. Dove was one of the most esteemed 
and popular men amongst the builders of the 
metropolis. It was,as he had suid, very im- 
portant that builders and architects should work 
ther. Of course there were times when 
things were rather rough. There were several 
matters which were the subject of debate be- 
tween architects and builders, such as “quanti- 
ties,” ‘ day-accounts,” and “ extras,” but it 
was pleasant to know that in the midst of the 
discussion of those distracting topics, architects 
and builders were able to meet round that hos- 
pitable board on terms of friendship. He hoped 
that state of things would continue. To get on 
well together, the architects and builders of the 
metropolis must work in harmonious concord. 
If the builders, on the one hand, would keep their 
day-accounts down, and if the architects, on the 
other hand, would refrain from adopting what 
was called the “skin-flint” policy, they would 
continue to get on together very well indeed. 

Mr. Franklin replied in the name of the 
surveyors. 

The remaining toasts were, “ The Committee 
and Stewards,” pro’ by Mr. Colls and 
responded to by Mr. T. G. Smith; and “The 
Ladies,” by Mr. Conder, and re. 
sponded to by Mr. T. F. Rider, who truly observed 
that had the ventilation of the hall been more 
satisf the toasts would have been more 
— though not less enthusiastically, re- 





The gathering was a very successful one, 
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NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT READING. 


the corridor of the present building at the same 
level. The hall is 97 ft. in 60 ft. in 
width, and 50 ft. in height. will be 
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glass screens 
into reading-room, ladies’, and reference-rooms, 
and library and librarian’s room. The Museum, 
which occupis the whole length of the Blagrave- 
street facade, is reached from the same entrance 
by a broad stone staircase. The floor area is 
8,380 superficial feet, divided into two museums, 
each having a height in centre of width of 23 ft. 
The central and back portions of both rooms 
will be lighted from the roof. The Schools of 
Science and Art are entered from Valpy-street, 
and contain kitchen and scullery for the school 
of cookery (this kitchen will be connected by a 
passage-way with the Town-hall, so that it may 
be used in case of banquets, &c.), two large 
laboratories (one for elementary and one for 
advanced ents), eight class-rooms, including 
one specially tartaged for drawing from life or 
life-sized casts, master’s room, and ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s cloak-rooms and lavatories. The 


ig gl ye a 
g e y bY 
water, but some of the class-rooms will be 
warmed by open fires. In the matter of venti- 
lation, fresh air will be continuously introduced 
by down-cast and other shafts and arrange- 
ments, and the vitiated air extracted by Boyle's 
self-acting suction air-pump. The buildings will 
cost about 46,0001. Mr. Thomas Lainson, of 
Brighton, is the architect, and Mr. Chappell is 
the builder. 








Durham Baths and Wash-honses.—0On 
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to 1861 there had been an increase in the depth 
of the river between Galleons Reach and Half. 
way Reach, and the bed of the river was so 
clean that the Trinity House dredger turned 

quite clean gravel; but between then and 


out 
1868, according to the engineers of the Con- 






















Industrial Art for Girle” (p. 1156, ante), the 


furtherance of which scheme is an object I feel| This account seems to me , and 

deeply interested in, I venture to claim your|if that little Spanish island, } by the Pt Mg shoals had been 

indulgence again and yet again, as I feel confident waves of pre ar ce Be are vw apes mag Ca formed in the of the river near the outfalls 
(threa: endanger the naviga- 


that in the course of time will be done tening seriously to 
), which would entail an expense of 52,000/., 


if the proposition be well brought before the public. plan, so simply and 60 judiciously, tion 
I have been ® very interesting book on ser gpa ging gh nag 5 el gpl =the dca se of 13,5001. to keep the 
the “ Balearic Isles,” by Mr. Charles Toll Bidwell, | sets, and some of w inhabitants possess | river free from obstruction, if the discharge of 
H.M.S. Consul at Puerto Rico, but who was| almost fabulous wealth, a movement may be | sewage was continued at its present rate, and a 
previously Oonsul at the Balearic Isles for some | looked for to provide an institution offering | large outlay would probably be necessary to 
years. similar advantages to the girls and women of | obtain land on which to deposit the material 
After a very lively account of these islands, | England. C. 8. | raised by dredging. Dr. Letheby reported that 
m and eo on, Mr. Bidwell Fs these were sewage; but this did not 































necessarily imply foscal matter only, but the 
whole of the substances resulting from street 
attrition or other canses, which found their 
way into the sewers and were ejected into the 
Thames, though they did not pollute the stream 


anners, customs, 
devotes a chapter to the fine arts, and it is with 


plan I have suggested is already carried out 
there, and is working well. The chapter is so 


interesting that if I m fo bygcy tetera 


THE THAMES NAVIGATION AND THE 
SEWAGE OUTFALLS. 


space, I will give the charge of the sewage into the|in «sanitary sense. Another point of the Con- 
the Fine Art School Palma. By a curious at its pases ge Ms and southern | servators was, therefore, that the composition 
coincidence, Mr. Bidwell there exists in| outfalls has had upon the navi of the| of the banks itself pointed to their origin, and 
Spain the same number of ment fine-art | river was commenced on the inet. in the | that they should be removed at the expense of the 

hall of the Institution of Surveyors, West-| parties causingthem. The three banks of which 


schools as in Italy; there are thirteen of such 
the Conservators asked the present tribunal to 


and, with the ex of the Superior Academy | appointed by the Board of ; Captain | take ce were, one immediately opposite 
of Fine Arts in Fernando, there are also | Do Galton, 0.E., the arbitrator appointed | the southern outfall ; one in the slack water a 
Thames Conservancy ; Bram- | little to the seaward of Barking Creek; and a 


third, not so large, but increasing, on the oppo- 
site side of Barking Creek, by Margaret-ness. 
There were other banks of less magnitade at 
Erith and St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in other 
of the river, but unless the counsel for the 

itan Board called attention to them, he 
should not ask the arbitrators to make any 
report upon them. From 1870 to 1874 there were 
other reports from the engioeers showing that 
there had been deposits of 240,000 cubic feet over 
a length of three-quarters of a mile of the river, 
in addition to the deposit previously complained 
2ist sections of the Thames Navigation Act of | of; and a farther point which the Conservancy 
1870, which provided that any banks or other | urged was, that these deposits were not of a 
obstructions of the navigation of the river) uniform depth all over the river, but were such 
which might arise from the discharge into it of | a8 would naturally be expected from an influx 
the sewage of London must be removed at the | of matter from the very places where the out- 
expense of the Metropolitan Board. This, Mr. | falls were situated, and that they were carried 
Pope remarked, was entirely apart from any | by the ebb and flow of the tide and deposited in 
question of pollution of the river in a sanitary | the places where the slack-water allowed them 
point of view, and the ing would, therefore, | to precipitate. One of the alternative views 
be limited to the question of navigation. taken to account for the formation of these 
by a farther provision of the Act the result of | banks was that the sea-water was heavily laden 
the arbitration would not be given the | with “saltings,” which were deposited there; 
tribunal in the natare of an award, would |} and another was the mud and earth brought 
be sent in to the Board of Trade asa down stream from higher lands; but neither of 
be acted upon by them as they thonght these hypotheses would explain the fact of the 
upon which they would determine, if they concurrence of the formations in point of time, 
of opinion that any obstruction had both of commencement and continuance, with 
y from the outfall of sewage and the existence of the northern and southern 
rom other causes, how far the expense sewage outfalls. It was also endeavoured to be 
removal of the deposits should be borne shown by the Metropolitan Board that, so far 
Metropolitan Board of Works from there having been a decreased depth of 
the Conservancy Board. A question had water, it had really been increased, but the fact 
raised whether these particular banks were was conveniently overlooked that what increase 
were not considered to be obstructions by} there had been was caused by dredging, and 
skilful navigators of the river; but the Thames | that these deposits were counteracting it; and 
Conservancy contended that under the construc. | that since the opening of the Crossness outfall 
tion of this Act all banks in the river caused by | the depth igus to it had been reduced by 
the outfall of sewage were to be regarded as|5 ft., and whereas there was formerly an 
obstructions. No matter whether there was aj anchorage there for twenty-four colliers, it was 
passage in a certain part which would accommo- | now unused, or nearly so. Evidence was called 
date vessels of a deep draught, a bank in any | in support of Mr. Pope’s statements and of cer- 
other portion which would interfere with the| tain diagrams and charts of the river which 
tacking of sailing vessels was equally an ob-j| were put in, and the proceedings were adjourned. 
struction with any deposit that might be caused| The arbitrators and the umpire continued 
in the deep channel. The duty of the Metro. | their labours on the 5th and 6th inst. Mr. More 
politan Board was declared by the Act of Par-| and Mr. Leach, the engineers of the Thames 
liament to be to“ keep the navigation free from | Conservancy, were examined at great length by 
such banks, or other obstructions, as have arisen | Mr. Pope and Mr. T. Aston, as to the nature, 


from the number of its pupils as com with 
the population, a very remarkable . F 
stady of fine art in the Balearic Islands in all | Q.C. 
branches has of late been much cultivated, but 
more especially in such as may 

industry. Drawing applied to arts 
industrial pursuits is now 

scale that in 

even with of the well - subsidised 


pursuit is pre peOk graces 8 as the result is 
attained at a comparatively insignificant. 
From the data lately published, it appears that 
the Academy of Palma enjoys 8 grant of a 
13,750 francs (550l.) for and 6, 

franca (2451.) for material, &c., which is all its 


airy 
outcome of a long correspondence which has 
been going on between the ies to the arbi- 
tration for several years, and the claim of the 
Thames is based upon the 20th and 


z 


students (this was in Febraary, 1875). The 
distribution, when these numbers reached 397, 
was: Class of arithmetic and geometry, 83; 
figure drawing, 88; lineal drawing, 100; orna- 
ment, 51; arts and building, 27 ; landscape and 
perspective, 29; drawi from antiquities, 11 ; 
drawing from nature and Ir models, 8. 

Of these 397 pupils, 136 thus attended the 
classes of “application drawing.” It would 
hence appear that more than two-thirds of the 
pupils dedicate themselves to drawing applicable 
to industry, as the foundation of their profession 
as artisans and architects. 
ond preter napny Bethe O’Neille 

attention in an paper to the 
remarkable fact that the Academy of Milan, 
which owes its ty to the prominent 
place given therein to industrial drawing, is 
the only Italian school that nambered on its 
matricula more than 1,000 students, while the 
rest of the Italian schools numbered less than 


es 


i 


tal 


g 
g 
i: 


43 


1872-3) amounted to 700,201 francs, whi 
apportioned amongst them would give upwards 
of 53,000 francs to each (2,1201.). The school 


of Palma, with 425 matriculated students, costs,|or may arise” from that cause. Mr. Pope | shape, and formation of the three banks now 
as we have seen, only 19,870 francs, or little | traced the history of the Conservancy Board, near the northern and southern out- 
more than a third of the above while they had powers to/| falls of the metropolitan main drainage. The 


effect of the evidence was, that these banks had 
been undoubtedly formed since the opening of 
the outfalls, and that, although the banks might 
be in the positions where it was probable that 

alterations of the bed of the river 
have caused banks in any case to have 
been formed, the depcsit now existing there (in 


The attendance at the Palma Academy is free 
of charge to the pupils. The classes are held/| the Thames, and to cause the surface of 
daily in the evening during the term, from the as 
lst of October to the 3lst of May. The 
Seastarh, 4a: thensiand Seana gitinen chen alien 
of the island, who,—for the most part with small 


5 


available resources,—have, with praiseworthy 

indastry and application, the natural | the some cases to the depth of several feet) was 
artistic talent common to these islanders. They | after the final opening of the northern and | anquestionably p to be sewage by its 
have acquired in competition the honourable | and southern outlets of the sewers in 1865, the| mal-odour. Formerly, in these places, nothing 
position they occupy, and when one sees the | Conservancy Board became alive to the fact | was dredged but pure gravel, which is a market- 
cuneate ne ee eee that large deposits, which during their whole|able commodity, and which would be taken 
to believe that, in a larger sphere of action, | previous of the river had not| away by private enterprise: whereas this sew- 
their abilities would find a still higher appre- | occurred, had begun to accumulate in the neigh- | age-mud could not be moved except at consider- 
ciation. bourhood of the ontfalls. The first point in 
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Amongst the more prominent of the young | evidence as to these banks being caused 
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where there was deep water and a gravel 
en in 1861. Again, in 1877, when a large 
steamer was sunk in Sea Reach, there was 
found to be a thick deposit of sewage-mud at a 
distance of twenty-four miles from the southern 
outfall. There had also been found to be depo- 
sits of mud opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 


between there and Chelsea, and these were/p 


attributed to the sewage taken up by the flood- 
tide. A statement put forward on bebalf of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that a million tons 
of earth were washed away annually from the 
“saltings” and other banks of the river 
was combated by the witnesses, who main- 
tained that the conformation of the banks had 
not been altered in any such degree as would be 
necessary to account for so large a quantity 
being washed away. The witnesses were closely 
cross-examined by Mr. Bidder and Mr. Michael. 
They stated they had not found that any great 
washing away was going on in the upper 
of the Thames; and that there was very little 
of the banks between Crossness and Teddington 
that yielded mud. A vast amount of mud was, 
however, churned up by steamers, and in the 
absence of land-water the sewage could be seen 
distinctly as far up as Richmond. An analysis 
and a report by Dr. Letheby, on samples of 
water taken at Woolwich, Greenwich, and 
London Bridge, were put in, and the result was 
stated to be that the amount of solid matter in 
suspension at the flood-tide was very nearly 
double that in suspension at the ebb-tide at those 
points, the argument being that a considerable 
quantity of mud must have been deposited 
somewhere up stream. But it was pointed out 
by Mr. Bidder that, in some cases, the water at 
flood-tide was found to contain more suspended 
solids at London Bridge than at Woolwich, and 
at ebb-tides to contain more at Woolwich and 
Greenwich than at London Bridge, the inference 
being that the mud was picked up by the tide 
somewhere between Woolwich and London 
Bridge, and could not, therefore, be attributable 
to the sewage outfalls lower down the river. 
The cross-examination on this point was not 
concluded. The umpire and arbitrators spent 
& great portion of the 6th inst. in inspecting the 
Thames between Galleons Point and Erith, in 
one of the Conservancy steamers. The inquiry 
was resumed on the 11th inst. 








DUSSELDOKF EXHIBITION OF ART AND 
INDUSTRY IN 1880. 


Tue erection of the extensive structure for 
the Exhibition of Art and Industry next year 
at Diisseldorf, already referred to, is making 
rapid progress. The applications for space from 
intending exhibitors have far exceeded the 
anticipations of the committee. It was origin- 
ally calculated that a ground area of 25,000 
square métres would be ample for all purposes, 
but it has already been found necessary to en- 
large the plan of the main building to such an ex- 
tent that italone will cover32,000 square matres, 
without reckoning the refreshment department, 
and other annexes. It may be mentioned that 
the Berlin Exhibition, which was such a great 
saccess during the past summer, only covered 
18,000 square métres in all; so that the Diissel. 
dorf building, with the annexes, will be more 
than twice that size. Like the Berlin Exhibi- 
tion Building, that at Diieseldorf is being built 
of wood, and of the quantity required for the 
purpose, some idea may be gathered from the 
fact that the value of the first 350 railway 
.wagon-loads already delivered by the Rhenish 
Railway Company in the Exhibition grounds 
exceeds the sum of 10,0001. sterling. A 
number of the most important exhibitors have 
united together for the i 
more space than can be allotted to them in 
the building, and they have resolved, as the 
best way to achieve their purpose, to erect 
several annexes of their own, which are to be 
carried out in a very tasteful style of architec. 
ture. It is caloulated that the space covered by 
the annexes will be upwards of 10,000 square 
métres. This is in addition to the area covered 
by the main building. In order to accommodate 
the expected rush of visitors, for whom the 
existing hotels would be insufficient, a committee 
is engaged in preparing anumberof hétels garnis, 
where strangers may find comfortable lodgings 
&t @ moderate rate. The main building is to be 
by the end of November, and with 
the help of 150 carpenters, who have been 
brought chiefly from the province of Hanover, 
it is expected that the contractors will be able 





without difficulty to observe this condition 
the contract. The general committee of manage- 
ment have resolved, owing to the much larger 
proportions the ise has assumed than 
was at first contemplated, to extend the time 
for which the doors of the Exhibition orgs 
kept o The opening ceremony wi 

a tae commencement of May instead of 
the lst of Jane, and the Exhibition is to close at 
the end instead of the middle of September. 








REMODELLING OF AN OLD CITY 
CHURCH. 


Tue ancient church of St. Margaret Pattens, 
Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street, has just been re- 
opened, after undergoing several internal altera- 
tions, which necessitated its being closed for a 
period of ten weeks. One of the principal 
alterations a the age 80 of the 
original pews, which is now being rapi 
ome out at many of the old churches, both 
in the metropolis and in the provinces. An 
entire change has been effected in the body of 
the church. Open benches, of a modern design, 
have been substituted for the pews, the fine 
old oak forming the pews having been utilised 
for the purpose. The nave of the church, as 
re-arranged, consists of a , 10 ft. in 
width, covered with kamptulicon, the stone 
floor underneath having been restored. Cle 
and choir-stalls in oak have also been introduced, 
occupying a considerable part of the enlarged 
chancel. The nave and aisle floors have likewise 
been raised several inches above the floor level 
of the nave and aisle passage, and relaid in 


erected above the communion-table. 








IMPROVEMENT OF SOUND. 


We have all heard of the metal vases of the 
ancients placed with a view to increase the 
sound of the voice or of music, and of some- 
what similar arrangements, though the state- 
ments are less precise, made in Medieval build- 
ings with the same end in view. Until we 
know how with certainty to build all apart- 
ments so that speakers and musicians will be 
everywhere heard in them, means to strengthen 
sounds and to overcome existing acoustic de- 
fects will be sought for. 

The architect, with all his knowledge, works 
ane ae soe Sane reo can never make sure 
of the exce of his building in respect of 
sound when completed, and it is well known 
that frequently a place which is excellent for 
sound when quite full of people becomes in. 
different in this respect when only partially 
filled, or vice versi. The cause of this is 
that when the sound-wave strikes against a 
hard substance, it returns and combines with 
the original sound, and thus increases its volume 
if it come at the right time; but as the return 


or longer distance it has to travel, it will be 
easily understood that the latter may destroy 
the clearness of the former, and in some in- 
stances make it unintelligible; and this defect 
is to be found, more or less, in all large build- 
ings. Means may be produced to remedy this, 
but then the sound will appear to be dull, as 
the resonance is taken away, and a speaker or 
singer can then only be distinctly heard by 
those nearest to him. It is, therefore, of im- 
portance to increase the sound at ite source, 
and to effect this, Mr. A. C. Engert, of the 
City-road, has invented an arrangement which 
promises to be of use at any rate in some situa- 
tions. As we saw it, the materials employed 
consisted simply of thin steel or iron plates, 
varying from No. 20 to No. 30 ganges—those 
thinner than these becoming inefficient by reason 
of loss of musical power, and those thicker be- 
coming uselees by reason of their continuing to 
vibrate after the production of the notes, in the 
manner of bells. The plates are very slightly 
curved to direct the sound forward, and dampers 
are attached for the like purposes as dampers 
are employed to the wires of pianofortes. Four 


all being parallel at one end, top or bottom 
according to circumstances, but each over- 
lapping the other at the other extremity about 
6 in, The thinner plates are the best for in. 
tensifying the lower and bass notes ; the thicker 
plates for the higher or shriller notes. These 
plates certainly seemed to have much of the 
effect desired, and may beeasily attached to piano. 





forte or organ, How the plan may be arranged 


pitch pine. An elaborate reredos has also been | the 


of this sound-wave must depend on the shorter |i 


or five of these steel-plates constitute a Series, : 












SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


At the ing of the Board, last week, the 
report of the Works Committee, w oped 
ado; included the following items :— 

“ committee have invited tenders for 
the erection of a school to 


originally planned, for 
ment upor the 


February, 1872, has received 
favourable terms, of a share in the practice of 
a surveyor, lately deceased, whi to 
himself, he cannot refuse. A 
negotiations are at present 
Mr. Young, and a considerable number of sites 
have been advertised for the current year. 


allow his private work to interfere with his 
official duties under the Board, the whole 
to tee ben ee 
end of that time. The Works Committee are of 
opinion that, in the interests of the Board, it 
would be most inady 
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raised this very question, ho that some- 
thing would be said about it. Bat I did not 
cate ele aaa tae wee 

any those who might be supposed to 
be informed on the subject. 

By some of the best authorities, this corbel-. 
table was supposed to have been constructed 
in the thirteenth century, when the stone string 
was introduced. It has remained till now for 
Mr. Chapple to let us know that it was built 
upon the top of a raised wall of thirteenth- 


ALL 
f 
i 


have been specially 
the subsequent roof-lines visible; but, being 
there, it might well have been suffered to 
remain the successive changes. It is 
remarkable, too, also, that this corbel-table was 
exactly co-extensive with the Norman work 
below, not only on the south side, but, if I mis- 
take not, with the more extended Norman work 
on the north also. Unless the corbel-table were 
poo ae eed sey we i it would be an 
f , ex inary thing pains should have 
pes rt to what| been taken at any period of architecture to 
ye. 4 ; : 

T am, however, iadebted to him for suggesting 
@ phrase which aptly expresses what I, in 
common with many others, complain of,—that 
“ Biil Stumps his mark” should be so ruthlessly 
and indelibly written upon every fraction of St. 
Alban’s Abbey, and that the only evidence 
which might seem to serve as a subterfuge for 
this alteration should be destroyed. To quote 
from a letter which I phasis | a short time 
since,—“I have been so disgusted with tke 
alterations that I have endeavoured to forget 
St. Alban’s.” 

Iam aware that it must be a sore subject 
to those concerned in the work which has been 
carried on; and had the corbel-table been left 


the lines of the new roof. it is a subject 
still more sore to those the study of whose life 
it has been to see in such remains the architeo- 
taral evidences which have been here so reck- 
lessly destroyed. 

I cannot leave the matter here. The import- 
ance of this corbel-table is not at all confined 


giving expression to an almost indisputable, 


though, perhaps, unpalatable, truth. 
Witriam Warr, F.8.A. 





NEW BUILDING AND LAND COMPANIES. 


to be a 









the honourable 
the desire of the British 










outlet ventilator. The drangh' 
wards towards the ceiling, and may be regu- 


lated. 

A model of the window may be seen at the 
Parkes Museum of Hygiene in University 
College, Gower- street, where many of our 
readers would find useful hinte. 
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THE y ’ supposing the co of this cornice tobe] to acquire rehase, exchange, lease, or 
CORERS SARL Ae Oy AS. consonant with the period, it is impossible to ; toetetd, copyhold, and leasehold 
S1n,—The clerk of works at St. Alban’s is a| suppose it would have been erected by the same] properties, and to improve the property when 
trifle too fast in his laudable desire to defend | men who put up the other thirteenth-century| so acquired, or to lay it out and re-tell it for 
what has been done in the work under his| corbel-table and parapet. ic yg sl building purposes. 








THE PRINT ROOM: BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Str,—Every English art-stadent will endorse 
i have borne to 
authorities, 


Every one regrets that the precious drawings 


and engravings in the “old print room in the 
Rae de Richelieu” are not better protected 
against friction. You commend to the English 
authorities the new French act of “ opening a 


ic workshop” in connexion with the 
Cabinet d’'Estampes, but your readers may not 


be aware that such an addition was many years 


made to the English Print Room, and is in 


ago 
frequent, if not constant use for the benefit of 


icti The number of these protected 
examples is daily enlarged. ¥. G. 8. 








THE OWNERSHIP OF ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 


Sim,—Some little time ago the ownership of 
an architect’s drawings was a burning question. 
May not some little light be reflected on the 
subject by the correspondence now proceeding 
in the Times as to “Copyright in Photo- 
graphs ” ? 

So far as copyright is concerned, the whole 
question seems to hinge upon whether a photo- 
graphic negative made in the present usual 
course of business can in itself, and distinct 
from the photograph, be considered as executed 
for a good consideration or not? [f not, as is 
affirmed by eminent legal authorities, how then 
can an architect's drawing made for the produc- 
tion of a building be said to be so ? 

“ A Barrister,” in a letter to the Times of the 
30th of October, states that :— 

nr Copyright in a transaction where ther 
is no spect rae of th tet, does not touch the ne 
tion of the yo ae pes pe Sa - 
oor fr - om or valuatle consideration. execute 

negative, ographer canon 
furnish the Priots, which are ail aha fre, i fc, vt 
e negative 
for the 2 of ce : order for = —_ 
eon seas dds be desttnehan' the anes 
for or on whose behalf the negative is to be executed.’ ” 

The parallel case at to an architect's draw- 
ings is obvious. 

Mr. Watkin Williams, moreover, says in 


surely preperation ive is too remote 
for it to be properly said to have been made for the orderer 
of the It is made by the artist for the pur- 
pose of producing what has ordered. Many artificers 
of whom articles are i 


to cmaaeik Uae staunieaiog iptreeted +6 Chath. Now, I ast, 
in the absence of 
us was 


orders his h in the ordinary 
si tee : 


R. E. P. 








SAFE WINDOW.-CLEANING. 


In connexion with our recent note as to 
inquiries for a window that can be cleaned 
without ing life, we are reminded of 
what is known as Baker's Patent Ventilating Win- 
dow, advertised some time ago in our colamns. 
By 8 novel arrangement of the beads, these 
sashes, hung with special hinges, may be tarned 

ly over for cleaning; when opened for 
ventilation they afford shelter from rain, and 
when closed they are air and water tight. This 
window acts at the same time as an inlet and 
t is directed up- 
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Teweek) ; and'80L. a year each for +] panteot these now wtatty rooms felt the comfort 

AWARDS, CROYDON SANITARY pal. Lames Bo that it would be more profit- | of the atmosphere and complete ventila. 
EXHIBITION. able to build two houses together or in ‘flats | tion this plan gives. 

Tur judges (Professor Corfield, Mr. Rogers | than | “The time is close at hand when it will bo 


Field, C.E., Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., and Dr. H. C. 
Bartlett), have reco to the Council of 
the Sanitary Institate,— a a eee 
lowing ex a 
vine W. He oe or Runhill-row, for concrete bath, 


lazed and enamelled fire-clay bricks and faience ; Tamil - 
9 & Co., Kin for patent rismoidal pave- 
ment and floor-lights; and H. Doulton Co., Lambeth, 
for patent anti-percussion bigh-pressure valves, 

The judges farther recommend,— 

That CeerrricaTss oF a by eg to - 
under-mentioned, amon, e , vis.: —P. 
Hinckes Bird, FRCS, for his method of costless ventila- 
tion ; U. Knell, for his ‘Imperial ” ventilating window ; 

in Finch & Co., High Holborn, for large-way 
waste plug, with protective cover ; Wilcock & Co., 
for sanitary sinks and water-troughs ; *Le Gi 
& Sutcli —Ts for paperreney ao driving — 
wells; J. C. % , tor 8 - 
ternal drain traps ; oard, Dent, & Hellyer, derand, for 
ventilating drain syphon; ad ap Stove and 
. Company, Birmingham, for ‘Eagle ” sanitary pn 
H. Doulton & Co., for decorative tiles for covering 
and floors, and for diseonnecting gully; yer tem | 
Stangate, for “‘ Artisans’ Dwellings” sink, and 
wg ee apparatus ; *Sanitary Appliance Compan 
ford, for M 
Ellison, Leeds, 


orrell’s patent cinder-sifting ash closet ; ty. Efi 


, for conical ventilators ; J. G. Stidder & Co., 
Southwark, for swivel lock plug and overflow for sinks ; 
R. Adams, London, for geo adjustabie shoe, a 
regulating spring hinge for swinging doors, and for 
fanlight openers casement fasteners ; Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, for artificial stone tubes ; 
Henry Sharp, Jones, & Co., Poole, for rock conorete tubes ; 
and *G, E. Pritchett, F.S.A., for Improvements in Hollow 
Tile Flooring. 

DEFERRED FOR sermon Taiat.—Many of the main 
the judges are unable to express an opinion upon without 
codlens and they recommend that they should be tested at 
the expense of the exhibitors, if they are willing to incur the 
same, Among them are the following, viz. :—Sanitas Com- 

y, disinfecting flaid; hopper closets, exhibited by Doulton 
ce, Beard & Dent, ‘‘ Artisan ”’ closet ; Messrs. Warner, 
Sharpe’s any closet ; and W. Ramsey (Limited), Dodd's 
ventilating hopper eloset; J. G. Stidder & Co., infirmary 
closet; W. & 8. Carsley, Jewell’s hopper closet basin ; 
W. H. Lascelles, concrete floor construction; B. Finch & 
Co., 4inch ball-valve for large cisterns, with balanced 
valves; W. Woollams & Co., paper hangings free from 
arsenic; W. & 8. Carsley, urinals, iron traps, and sink, 
coated by Professor Barff's process. 

Until the deferred trials have been carried out, the 
judges are unable to award the Gold Medal of the 

nstitute. They state that they have found that altera- 
tions have been made in certain exhibits to which medals 
and certificates were pater nen giver, by which alterations 
some of the essential merits for which medals or certifi- 
cates were awarded have been destroyed. They therefore 
recommend that in future each person receiving medals 
or certificates should be warned against using the name of 
the Institute in connexion with avy article which has been 
altered since the award was made, 








FLATS. 


Si1zn,—That there is a considerable demand 
for flats nowadays is indisputable, and if builders 
do not erect any, it is because they know that 
certain sorts of stereotyped houses will let and 
sell, but they feel doubts as to the success of 
anything new or different to the routine. Hence 
they go on multiplying the same common-place 
dwellings that their fathers did before them, 
and that they have themselves erected all their 
lives. 

But if confined to a small scale, the experi- 
ment ic easily tried, and can be put in a form 
readily understood by all. Thus, the ordinary 
suburban house of eight rooms, in terraces, 
generally has some 17 ft. of frontage, and four 
floors, with two rooms on each. It lets at from 
351. to 451. a year, according to locality, style 
of build, of finish, &c. Now, if we take two 
of these houses together, we get a building 
with four rooms om a floor, which we may 

as sitting-room, two bed-rooms, and 
kitchen. If we take out one of the two stair- 
cases, we gain space for a scullery or a bath. 
room. The rent of the two houses in usual 
form being, say 80l., and rates and taxes 201., 
we should require u total rent of 1001. a year 
from the four flats, orsay a little more. Now, 
does any one conversant with the subject doubt 
for a moment that the flats would produce 
that amount? Our own opinion is that by 
raising the basement floor a little more out of 
the ground than usual with kitchens, a total 
rent of 1101. could be got. That is, 25/. a year 
each for basement and top floors (or 10s. a 





* There are two classes of exhibits whi judges 
fecommend should be excluded from pibsss op _ 
namely, those which were exhibited at Leamington or 
Btefford, end to which a medal was dunenatiell ames 
of they recommended should receive certificates 
and these they have distinguished by -asterisks; and 
secondly, objects exhibited or invented any of the 

udges themselves, such es Mr. Eassio’s exhibit of speci- 
mens of bad plun nee, Te Gere rield’s selbacting 
Gush tank, exhibited by Messrs, H, & Co, 





in| plates a or 


separately. 
A balder who-teight naturally hesitate long 
pert ee ne nr 
might thus courage commence 
ing one double house for flats. All this 
poor suburban neigh- 
bourhood ; - mes parts, of course, the 
ret would be m ° 

eg ee ae? 


aenemmmeaanal 


—— 


STAINED GLASS IN 8T. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Siz,—Your recommendation that St. Paul’s 
should first be filled with the best stained-glass 


- 
* 








the space appoipted, and since then nothing has 
been done. If the present committee, consisting 


Oldham, &c., would resolve to follow your 
advice, and fill all the windows with richly- 
stained glass, a real and unobjectionable begin- 
ning of the decorations would be made. 

A Svusscrisper To THE MemoriaL WIinpow. 








THE ADMISSION OF FRESH AIR TO 
ROOMS. 
Sin,—Instead of having a pipe 
with a grating outside, 1 have used a 4 in. 
“swan neck” rain-water pipe (see sketch). 





Section of Pipe for the admission of Fresh Air, 


By this means the advantage of an upward 
current of air is obtained, and the pipe is losis 
noticeable in the room. Moreover, I find that 
blacks are not so easily admitted as when a 
grating is used. A piece of perforated zinc can 
be fitted into the socket end of the pipe. This 
is the end which should be on the outside of the 
wall. The other end of the pipe, in the room 
should be about 4 ft. from the floor. 


C. F. M. 








THE ANNOYANCES OF GAS, 


still greater injury to health fro: > 

phurous and carbonic oxide and prone 

fi South Kensington, he will.see at 
icrously small cost it may be 

The chimueys from the rei Nesey 


slide up into a tin pipe, and all prod 
combustion are carried off into the ean 


& 


without mixing with the fowls ec oy tne 
rooms atall. This would never have been 
thought of to re iy the injury to the lungs of 
canst not suet froma ths Goan nes 

The cost would be repaid by the cost of one 
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VARIORUM. 

“A Treatise on Metalliferous Minerals and 
Mining,” by D. C. Davies, F.G.S. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Co., 1880), describes in a concise 
manner the conditions under which metals and 


hereafter to enter 1 
to note which date has the honour of 
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It:.makes..a. nice little book, 
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cannot be dipped into without advantage. A 
second quotation in somé instances, however, | poned. 


strikes us as Why should a man 
find leecit ekeston =k oi ” Essay on 
Mirabeau, because he was born on February 
or “A dreadfully dull individual,” Oliver Orom- 
well, because his birthday is the 5th of that 



























Sad 





same month ? makiog an Parliament. for the 
construction of a spur-street from the 

of Loge a lingo mee 

the“ ‘at Islington, memorials 

Miscellanea. ’ bn ome Sinolded tha.sataies 

Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial seadlan deanens the 2 pee gg 


a frequently- exhibition of works of 

art and , be a great boon, and a ae 

prergyie had gi a gr 0 ae — a meeting of the held.cnthe 5th inst., 
a TS ueeds i sd | the: hon, secretary: (Mr. F. W. Pullen). said 


af 


progress that the society was making: 
owing more to the help they were receiving from 
other quarters than from their own members. 
The members in Manchester were very luke- 
warm, and if it depended upon them the 
rogress of the society woul 
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night before the closing 

and the total amount received for 
was 14,1701. 48. 5d. It is expected, after ihe | St- Chad’s 
sa deoieded all claims, there will remain in the 

8 e trustees permanent property 

amount of 26,3531., and a cash surplus about 
equal to that of the last exhibition, with respon- 
sibilities (the loan fund) to the amount of 


12,7181. 
Society — 


St. Paul's A 
conversasione of the members and friends of 
this society was held on evening at 
the Onapten bonne fil Pearoshandivents There | ; 
among them several rubbings of brasses, both 
foreign and English. It is stated that the 
society, which has been established scarcely 
= —o now numbers nearly 250 members. 

© following, among other have been 
Paul's,” by Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, F.B.1.B.A.; 
“The Christian Altar Architecturally Con- 
sidered,” by Major Alfred Heales, F.8.A.; and 
“Christian Iconography,” be Mr. George H. 
Birch, honorary secretary the London and 
Middlesex Archwological Society. 

A Nuisance in Chelsea.—We (Medical 
Press) have received a complaint from a resi- 
dent in Chalaea of a very serions nuisance exist- | j 
ing on a property o by the Chelsea Vestry. 
It is situated in the Lot’s-road, and known as 
Lot’s-road Wharf, where a refuse of an 
extremely offensive nature is lodged. foul 
smells constantly emanating from the pile are 
of the most disagreeable kind, and cannot fail 
to exert an injurious influence on the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The passengers from the Em- 
bankment along the road rightly regard the 
continuance of the evil as a grave of 
danger, —_ to biat co ve for those who 
are cons ly subject to it. consequences 
must be still more injurious, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Newcastle 
Council has adopted the report of the Joint 


structed their surveyor, Mr. Siddalls, to prepare 
lans for new public buildings, &c., proposed to 
erected on an acre of land near the railway 


Committee cn the Borough and Town | An offer has made to the Corporation 
Surveyor’s Department, recommended j well-known public. body, desiring to eee a 
the division of the duties of the department on the portion belonging to 


between Mr. Fowler and Mr. Fulton, the latter 


to be town surveyor, and to be responsible 
and ect under Gm Ghreeliatef: tl tae tae 








The Brownhills Local Board have in- | ©.E., 


Royal Scottish 
at the annual meeting 
Academy, held in Edinburgh, Sir Daniel Macnee, 


disposed of at sede csatiherebie yates J. Z. Wingate, and J. 0. 


Shutters. — 


The Cathedral Commission.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and other members of the 
Cathedral Commission have forwarded to the 


ae couiclil chathar cuabiater bani of 
the whether residentiary houses or 
other buildings, and the sources . from which 
they are kept in order, with the sums expended 
annually thereon.” 


Seagliola.— At the Criterion Annexe in 
Piccadilly, mow nearly completed under the 
direction of Mr. Thos. Verity, architect, Messrs. 
Bellman & Ivey have e some fine 
scagliola marble in the shape of columns and 
pilasters. In the Great Hall, four fluted 
columns and fourteen pilasters to match old 
‘work; and in the buffet, six columns in red 
Devonshire, which are fixed round iron cones 
without showing joint. 

Accident. — On the 5th inst., a painter 
named William Lomax, was working on a scaf- 
fold at the new covered market at Todmorden, 
his employer, Mr. Sidney Smith, and another 
man being also at work on the same scaffold, 
when.a “spar” broke, precipitating Lomax and 
the other man to the ground. Mr. Smith forta- 
nately had hold of a girder, and was thereby 
able to save himself from falling. Lomax fell 
on hie head, and died ten minutes after the 


}} accident; the other man escaped with but 


slight injuries. 

City of London College, Leadenhall- 
street.—We are asked to state that the cere- 
mony of distributing the prizes to the successful 
students,. which was fixed for Thursday, the 
13th instant, has, at the request of their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukeand Duchess of Connaught, 
been postponed until Thursday, the 20th inst., 
at seven o'clock p.m. 


Craven, Dunnill, & Co.’s Tiles»—Medal 


| has been awarded to Messrs. Craven, Dannill, & 
Co., Jackfield Encaustic Tile Works, Ironbridge, 


Shropshire, for their design of the pavement of 
the entrance-hall of the Exhibition, and in testi- 
mony to the admirable manner in which it has 
borne the traffic of more than half a million of 

Stockton Surveyorship.—Mr. 8. E. Thor- 
rold, of North Ormesby, Middlesbrough, has 
been appointed surveyor to the South Stockton 
Local Board of Health, vice Mr. Francis Drake, 
i There were upwards of eighty 
applicants for the appointment. The salary, 
which was originally 200/. per annum, has been 
reduced to 160/. 

The Vyrnwy Water Scheme, Liverpool.— 
The Corporation of Liverpool, having polled the 

on the question of the adoption of 
6 gts andl have obtained a majority of 2,660 
yotes in favour of it, the votes recorded for the 
scheme numbering 21,974, against 19,314 votes 
in opposition. 

Piercy Blue Brick Works.—The highest 
award, a medal, has been given to Mr. Joseph 
Hamblet at the Yorkshire Fine Art and Indus- 
trial Exhibition, “for the excellence of his 

» Five “highest awarde” have 

been received by him si peas 
Wednesday, 
of the Royal Scottish 


t, in the chair, Messrr. Robert Andersen, 
Noble were elected 


who also is to be responsible to.the town im- | would-eccrue to the Corporation on their invest- | associates in room of Mr. Gavin, Mr. Cassie, and 





Mr. Docherty. 
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——— me residence, for Mr, J, H. Marshall, in| . Bath Stone of Best Gaality. } 
Government Offices.—The officers of ge eel eee och BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & ( d), 
New Have for some years. been | ew einen tay ois : and Stone Merchants. " 
Inland ny ap improvement in their offices, ion of flour-mill, Stoke, Guildford, for the} List of at the Quarries and Depdts; ; 
iy ond 2 sab A in those pac io > Fi Mr. J. Burges. Mr. H. Moon, srchitest 4 age bg of transit o to any part of the Kingdom, 
large di i d maltings. Moon 0 ' 
; pon , idek sn geanelty only small rooms Mitchell, BGG. cccisoicinsessocinssices oer 4 4 Stone Office, Corsham, Wilt [A ave) 
‘ badly lighted and ventilated, in which the Celie BREE ccctapsesouentnts sales ay : : Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
t fcbls have to remain a number of hours daily Putney & Sons ..........+ saneeiocenl ne ° ° and delivered at any Port or 
te transact most intricate business in the shape Martin, Wells, & 00, ss.sessse-++ tae 0 6 eng sound, as & COMPANY 
hi of caloalations, as well as to accommodate mer- tot ae ae $ | gole Owners of the DOWN 
| chants and their representatives. It is Mnow®} yo & Ge. =e UARRY, Corsham, Wilts, to whom all letters 
| re for with the more modern Custom: | citrell. Mi F. Newman, architect:— "| snl | 
if senting: Post-offices, and the Treasury has Meader — he Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
t promised to introdyce a scheme for better pro- Boren 2,570 0 0 of beat A a eee 
a vision being made. W. Jolliffe <n ee. Cl the Ahn sev ema 
! TENDERS Ingram Bone (eo co 08 8 ° aie Lando Withers) i 
erection of » villa residence, Walthamstow. of _— éy 
: war Ebert Bisckmene, architect = pt For balldiags ot Apley H y Sie the Cones 1,|” Box Ground and Summer Dried 
Webb “0 the Ile of Wight Fromey architect :— CORSHAM DOWN 
Brooks i = s : new Schost-rosms, Be. Mr, ane Pee Yor i. 
¥: 6. Weis b Ge coovhepemaneanensre=nerael 533 0 0 Bceder.. 4 0 0 PICTOR & SONS, 
fi ~t peagys 1,043 Merchants, 
For building the Railway Tavern, Mare-street, Hackney, Hrs HL, Jenkins .....ccseosesveres i ; : [Apvr.] : Box, Wilts. 
for Mr. B, Byam. Mr. #, mnie 2 ° Barton (accepted) ..cors..csersssesreee Rephalte. ait 
bh i538 0 0 For tower clock, Kingston Town-hall. Mr. John L. Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, 
oer 0 0 Be... the...” | MP TODART & OO. 
| 6,063 0 0 se a a Office : 
f eons .s Thwaites & Reed -.... B19 avn 196. "7 No. 90, Oannon-street, E.0.. [Apvr.] 
a Sass 0 0 Balley & C0. cocecssos. ie a1 Asphalte.—The tt ‘deal, Oficn, 68, q 
; 6675 0 0 Dobby & Son wwe To gg IL ee | Amphalte Company 6, 
. 6,697 0 0 mney a ""$ Too late. Poultry, H.0.—The best and cheapest 3 
ae — for courses, railway arches, warehouseficers, = 
F - 6,435 0 0 fat rocks, stables, copeehede ant txllk-roos 
; - $35 0 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS. Car tarsiek: TAbee) 
€300 0 0 G. L (we are unvble to comply. Such « course would be full of | SPanaries, tun-rooms, " 
\. . 6,150 0 0 inconveniences) —J. W. J. (notice should be given to the District was Abbey Green Siates. — The 
, 5.875 0 0 Burveyor).—J. T.—T. P.—O. P—s. H.—T. B K—W. W.-G. B B- tland of Reahle 
6,831 0 0 J. P.-8. &Son.—W. 8-0. N. H—M. & L—F. G. 8B G.B—| neonliar green tint these stont, rs 
t 5,800 0 0 W. B.—J.H—B—G. P.B—G@. 8—J. B.—C. ee Slates recommends them for Churches, Man- 
ar 0 0 | Se txt ou rn sions, and. Public Buildings. Present Orders 
t ings, week).—W. P. - * eae 
= Posy Mae = £430 0 0 All statements of a a ae cen Bd Sirukewen, oi y sell 
Veaghan & Hrown I Se 45 0 0 by the name and — ; 
Wi BOCOPLO) .....0..0cersceresceeees publication. 
ie Pewterer’s Work. swe bs deceg ee a ee en eee Zz & Sons, Docks, Gloacester, 
sv" ae $eeseeesseveececvessoteesessoesooeess = 10 0 Norn. —The {bility of ells so: ant papers read at . ENAMELLED SLATE and 
i DEAS svesvisveriatnepesseiemaidietesiis 28) @ : public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors ; rere CHIMNEY-PIECES, igerwargy 
HK OED... .cocccscocccsccesoccccvesccsceseccoes a SLA’ m 
Paddon (accepted) .......ccc.ccsssereee 243 19 9 g WELSH ROOFIN 3 5 ag agg 2 oe q 
For new warehouses, Turnmill-street, for Messrs. Grant CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS . ee Or ieee & Mouldings. Core Z 
& Co. Quantities by Messrs. Batterbury & Huxley :— SITUATIONS VAOANT, PARTNERSHIPS. APPRENTICESHIPS : 
Kiddle & 8008 ..........ssssecsesesees £5,107 9 9 TRADE, AND GENERAL ADYEGHSEMENTS Houses and Buildings, New aud | 
5. dem. kee 6 § altace tine eboes om wend sccececesas SS | on DRIED emeplutely sal permapentiy, in 8 
Advertisements, aise for Special adver. | Old, TUS 
t Williams & 80M.....:.0+..sssecceseesee 5as8 . : usemons on trant pee Competitions, Contracts, Salen by Auction | few days, by LIGNY’S ATENT wp + nom 
i se a Baus 0 0 peste << ATION® WANTED, be 04. S of A. SREYFUS & 00. 39, Monk. 
<cenerernanensonssrpesdssiesteigstbartsntisnsth pomemnees Lines oeeeee 
For villa residence at Mitcham, Surrey, for Mr. J. Each additions! line (about ten eenseseereeece Os. 64, well-st. E.C. Damp basements eured.—[Apvt.] 
Woodward. Mr. B. Chart, architect :— REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, . 
; Keal (accepted) cosesoesonsoentone £309 0 0 Guana be forvarin ot ms a canes be called for, and the N & C 0 
For rebuilding the “ Buffalo,” Appold-street, Finsbury, — eer CHARGE FOR A BOX I8 AS UNDER ~~ J e L. B A C O - 
: for Mr. C. a — Edward eee Zor “ Situations Wanted” advertisements ...... “ eer Bee MANUFACTURERS OF 
f Se ee reo 0 0 re a REPAYMENT 18 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
if <ovectiinboshiien ea 00 °,° Stamps must mot be sent, but ail small sums should be 
0 9 | aii atc tt yen es rr APPARATUS, 
i 2 a Las FOURDKINIER Publisher, AND VENTILATING 
i BEGG ise cngnciess oncchsoenticiansesssicin’ BANS OR ata ‘Addressed to Ne. 46, Catherine-strest, W.O, FOR WARMING iiale 
') Outhwaite (accepted) ....-.sv-erve 1,610 0 0 Advertisements for the current wosk’s tesne must reach the office | Private Houses, Churches, eg 
¥ For three houses, Denning-road, Hampstead, for Mr. A. prmagrie eine: lar ms TESTIMONIALS tel on Mannfactories, pad ap 
E ee Oks ee Quantities supplied the Office in 7 to Advertisements, and strongly recomicends tha’ nr UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
i el sets eanegevecseessenoes ey MB OF 8UE oN DORSET 8Qu ARE, LONDON, N.W. 
: TER. SCRIPTION. “ ° free 
: Teeth Bene, nrcteresoe 948 “THE BUTLDES * to onpplied direse frum the Oflee to vecidente tu Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post 
ht Snow (accepted)... cred ‘Ganiianens papell aschore peepee: for Twelve Stamps. 
¥ . 
| Roofing Felts.—F. Braby & Co. 
Beit D 
| [ | INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATE 
| | f ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 
i if t 
t| Wrought Iron Tanks.—F. Braby & Co. 
ref 
ant PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 
ij Corrugated Iron.—F. Braby & Co. 





GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOOK. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
it Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 























